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Saving Seed Corn. 


Having made some sifmple yet very con- 
clusive experiments, at least to my own 
mind, in saving corn for seed, and as this is 
now the season for saving it, I give these ex- 
periments so that others my try the plan 
also. 

I would state that my usual way has been 
to cut off the corn from the ground and seed 
the land in wheat, and to husk out the corn at 
our leisure during the fall, saving the best 
filled and largest ears of corn whilst husking 
for seed, and storing it in a cool, airy corn- 
crib until the proper time came for planting 
it. But I noticed that oftentimes that corn 
planted the same day, in the same soil, and 
apparently from the same seed, came up very 
irregularly: one row, or maybe a dozen 
rows, coming up nicely, and then one or 
two rows or parts of rows would be missing. 
I could not account for it at first; but at last 
it dawned upon my mind that the ears of 
corn taken from the outside of the shock 
where the air and sun light had free play, 
ripened perfectly and produced germs of corn 
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hidden away in the shock, kept from the air 
and the bright rays of the sun, although their 
grains seemed sound and perfect, yet the 
germ was weakened, and although when 
planted when everything was favorable, such 
as soil and warmth, would oftentimes come 
up and grow nearly as well as the first, yet 
if the least cold, wet weather, or if the 
ground should become too dry after plant- 
ing, much of it would be missing, or if it did 
come up it would be sickly and yellow and 
produce but a poor crop, the vitality being 
wanting. I do not say that this is the case 
every year, for it is not, but it oftentimes is, 
notably so last year and this. 

Last fall to. convince myself, I saved corn 
for seed in three distinct ways, viz : 

1st. Corn topped and the ears allowed to 
hang on the stalks until] the ear was tho- 
roughly dry, then pulled and hung up by 
the husks in the corn-crib where the air could 
pass through. This corn was shelled by 
hand, the nibs and butts rejected, and plant- 
ed flve grains to the hill in a rich clay loam 
on May the 11th. It came up in a few days 
and at the second working it was thinned to 
two stalks to the hill, and is at this date, 


‘ September 24, ready to be topped, being 


quite dry. Of the 450 hills tested, 20 hills 
missed, 5 hills being covered with sods and 
3 with stones, so that this could not come 
through, so I may say that only 12 hills failed 
to germinate. Remember, May of last 
year was a very unfavorable month for ger- 
mination of any seed, some farmers replant- 
ing their entire planting. 

2d. Corn taken from outside of the shock 
and the same care taken of it, planted in the 
same soil, etc., as the first. Of the 450 hills 
tested, 28 hills missed, of which 16 hills 
missed through sods and stones. So we have 
ra hills failed to grow, the same as the first 
ot. : 

3d. Corn taken from the inside of shock 
Where neither the air or sun could get to it 










directly, and taken from the shock the same 
day as Nos. 1 and 2. This had the same 
soil and treatment as Nos. 1 and 2. Of the 
450 hills tested, 123 hills failed to come up; 
19 hills failed owing to sods and stones; so 
we have 104 hills through defective germi- 
nation which failed to grow. 

More care should have been taken in these 
experiments so that the soil should have 
been free from all stones and lumps, but I 
could not avoid it; but for all practical pur- 
poses it will do. 

These rough experiments then show con- 
clusively that corn for seed should be topped 
and allowed to dry thoroughly and kept free 
from all dampness, and very little replanting 
need be expected. F. SANDERSON. 

Plains Farm. 





Preparing for Wheat—-System on the Farm. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

After an experience of some forty years 
on the line of farming, aud with a constitu- 
tion and good health that fitted us for the 
work, a will-power that led us to take hold 
of anything that ought to be done, and witt 





advantages we ough ‘tle “ha SMe 
experience in getting products out of the 
earth, and with your permission we will give 
some thoughts to insert in your valuable 
journal. Now is the season for seed-sowing 
preparatory to the harvest of another year, 
and now is the time of the year in which 
the farmer is over-crowded with work, so 
much g0, as it is often said, he hardly knows 
what to do first. Butah! what a secret that 
is to know and understand good economy, 
united with industry, and then with a sys- 
tem and a proper balance-power, so that all 
the machinery shall be found in its place, 
and when you want it to know where to find 
it. We know it will require line upon line, but 
we think we can approach toward it at least, 
and in doing so we will save the labor.of at 
least one hand. We reared four sons in that 
direction and succeeded well in cultivating 
the soil of the earth, and though started at 
the foot of the hill and reared up a full- 
grown family, with the comforts of life— 
bread and meat and enough to eat and to 
wear, and no implement we needed to carry 
on farming that we had not at command— 
and for thirty years we lost but one horse, 
with six or seven on hand, and bought but 
one in that time, as we raised all our stock, 
and as regularly as the night came, when 
man must take his rest, so must the beast of 
the field, and the result was, with the regu- 
larity and system, each was prepared to do 
the share of work allotted them, And to-day 
this same man lives by the blessings of a kind 
Providence, and though sixty-six years of 
age, he feels his strength renewed, like the 
eagle’s, every member of his full-grown 
family being stout, hearty and strong, and so 
remarkable has been their health that death 
has not’ invaded it for forty-two years, and 
though now taking a respite from the toils 
of life, the faculties are all as bright and 
clear as fifty years ago, and the memory as 











good in the farming department as to how it 





should be done,as ever it was. I think ita 
high and noble calling, and the Book tells us 
that the king himself is to be served by the 
field; and when the- product of the earth 
ceases all other business fails, for in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread all the days 
of thy life. While the earth remaineth, there 
is to be a seed time and a harvest as well as 
cold and heat and summer and winter. 
Well, Mr. Editor, we started out with some 
thoughts in regard to the work of the sea- 
son, and the multiplicity of it that is now 
upon the hands of the farmer. The fine 
rains have fayored him in plowing for the 
wheat crop, which should be done as early 
as possible.- How much better is the chance 
for a wheat crop by letting the ground lie 
for some time after plowing and the soil rot 
well and pulverize, and to gather up and 
haul out all the compost about the premises, 
which will pay: well for time and labor; 
clean off the stones and stumps so that it 
may be well put in without any obstruction. 
We always found that a neat, careful way of 
farming paid the best. Five acres well im- 
proved and cultivated is better than. thirty 
» a don’: Weh 
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is rather astonishing to find to what a state 
of perfection for production you may bring 
a piece of land; you can hardly make it pro- 
duce so much that by a better cultivation 
it will not-yield a greater crop still. We are 
glad to live and be able to go back on the 
fifty years ago and bring it up in our memory 
and lay it beside the present improvements 
in farming. We well remember the first 
threshing machine that came up to our 
father’s barn to thresh out his grain that 
drew the mela bens together to look at it. 
He was one of th: largest farmers of Harford 
county, and previous to this the flail thump- 
ed in the barn nearly all the winter, and he 
thought he had done some business if a hand 
thumped out a four-horse load of wheat in 
nearly two weeks. Now steam power will 
furnish you that in an hour, and then we 
had not an implement fit to work with. 
Well, it is no troubie to me to get out of the 
old ruts; Iam glad we live in an improved 
age; may we still continue to grow wiser 
and better. L. M. Gorsvcn. 
September 18, 1883. 





Technical Education. 


The following article clipped from the 
American Grange Bulletin, of Cincinnati, 
coupled with the meeting held in Baltimore 
some time ago looking to the establishment 
of a Technical School there, seem to evince 
signs of progress in the right direction. 
Lawrence Scientific School of Boston, the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Connecticut, 
and the Green Scientific School of Prince- 
ton are further evidence of the growing 
conviction that something more is demanded 
than an acquaintance with Homer and Vir- 
gil, or a smattering of the differential and 
integral caculus. 

It has been a mooted question for years 
past whether a collegiate education, almost 
wholly confined to the study of the languages 
and the higher mathematics which have 
little if any practical application to the or- 






dinary business pursuits of the day through 
which men live, support themselves, acquire 
a competency, and ofttimes a fortune, may 
not be wisely abandoned for other English 
studies giving quite as thorough a mental 
training, and yet giving a thorough business 
education which would fit the student for 
the every day affairs of life. 

This tendency is illustrated by the intro- 
duction of more elective studies into the 
curriculum of our higher colleges, such as 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton ; but these do 
not place the student upon a different foot- 
-ng, only reach higher. Even the Johns 
Hopkins’ University, an institution con- 
fessedly aiming at.a higher grade of scholar- 
ship than is usually found in our best col- 
leges, does not seem to aim beyond making 
more finished scholars, and, indirectly, to 
widen the investigations of its students in 
some few of the learned professions, for in- 
stance that of medicine, as evidenced in 
its chemical, botanical and biological course. 

Purdue University, of Indiana, has dis- 
carded Latin and Greek from her collegiate 
course, but what will be substituted for them 


instruct them practically in their respective 
business, it seems time to see if other men 
cannot do the same. : 

Of all men, farmers need the most techni- 
cal education, and of this we shall speak in a 
future paper A. BE. A. 

Russum, Md., Arigust 29. 


“The English Government is at present 
giving considerable attention to the subject 
of technical education. To put the maiter 
briefly, England is endeavoring to ascertain 
how to impart the greatest amount of in- 
formation that will be of practical use to a 
man in life; in a given length of time. What 
is known as a royal commission has been 
traveling on the continent under instruc- 
tions from the educational department, see- 
ing what other countries are doing in this 
line, and William Mather, of Manchester, 
England, is now in America on the same 
errand. 

Thinking people of this country are rapidly 
reaching the conclusion that our educational 
system is very defective in that it resembles 
more a sort of general cramming operation 
than a careful a 6 ge of a child for the 
practical affairs of life. An unexpected call 
upon a friend a short time ago, di 
him in a disturbed state of mind. An ex- 

lanation revealed the fact that he, an excel- 
ent mathematician by the way, had been 
cudgelling his brains all the evening in 
assisting his fourteen-year old daughter to 
work out her algebra lesson. They both 
had failed, and as a consequence, the father 
had lost his patience and the daughter was 
in tears because she would be marked down 
next day on account of not having her 
lesson, Now, what on earth is the sense of 
making 4 girl's life miserable by compelling 
her to master the perplexities of algebra ? 
How many girls out of a thousand ever have 
occasion to think of algebra after. they are 
through with school? But it is excellent 
discipline for the mind, aay our wise men. 
True, but can’t the same of discip- 
line be secured by something that will be of 
use in after life? In discussing this subject 


recently, with a friend, who is a graduate of 
one of our best New En , he 
said: “I spent my boyhood in p for 
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knowled 
spend only paney in feu f Mr 

ather says that England has found by ex- 
perience that it is 
education of the future more scientific and 
technical, so that the working classes may 
have some sound, if only elementary, know- 
ledge of the physical laws which underlie 
the industries and manufactures upon which 
they are engaged.” 





Public Roads. 


The Deer Oreek Farmers’ Club held its 
September meeting at the residence of Mr. 
John Moores, near Bel Air. 

Messrs. Archer, Rogers and Munnikhuy- 
sen, the committee appointed to inspect the 
farm and buildings,were accompanied around 
the premises by the entire club. Upon reas- 
sembling at the house, Mr. Rogers, of the 
committee, said that they had seen nothing 
to find fault with. Mr. Moores’ cattle were 
not of a fancy kind, but not many cattle in 
the county had improved more rapidly in 
growth and flesh. His Essex hogs are equal 
to anybody’s. He also has some very nice 
sheep. His fences compare in cleanliness 
with those of any farmer in the county. Mr 
Archer eriticized Mr. Moores’ plan of build, 
ing straw stacks, saying they were too 
broad. Mr. Moores differed in opinion, 
saying that in winter when the cattle 
eat away the sides they make for themselves. 
at the same time, a shelter from storm. Mr. 
Archer said Mr. Moores’ farm had improved 
as much as any one else’s and he now raised 
as much on one-half his farm as he formerly 
raised on the whole tract. Mr. Munnikhuy- 
sen also spoke of the excellent manner in 
which Mr. Moores’ farm is managed. He 
was struck with the gentleness of Mr. Moores’ 
sheep. They have been taught not to run 
at the approach of dogs, which afforded some 
measure of security, as the canines are not 
so likely to attack a flock that does not flee 
from them. 

Public roads were under discussion and 
we are obliged for our report to the gis. 


Mr. Moores said he had been over a great 
many of our county roads and found them 
in most excellent condition. The present 
road system is a good one, but a little more 
public spirit and enterprise are needed. He 
recollected when some of the roads abounded 
in quicksands, and much money was spent 
in filling them with stone. The quicksands 
have disappeared, the earth has washed away 
from the stone piles and they are left to mark 
the spots where quicksands stood. This 
plan has been kept up for 30 years. He 
thought drains on the sides of the roads 
would have prevented the necessity for the 
stone piles which now mar the rvads. The 
next step in*road mending was throwing up 
the middle of the road and making ditches 
at the sides. About as much of this has been 
done as is necessary. Most of the roads now 
only need smoothing up and keeping the 
drains open from time to time. Men should be 
kept constantly on the roads for this purpose. 
He was glad to see that the roads had been 
taken out of politics. He remembered that 
when the Whigs got into power all the 
Democratic road supervisors were turned 


out, and when the Democrats came in the 
Whigs had to go. Now Republicans as 
well as Democrats are appointed to mend 
the roads. This is a good thing. The roads 
should be in the hands of persons most in- 
terested in them. He approved of appointing 
General Road Supervisors, as the Commis- 
sioners have not time to attend to roads. It 
might be advisable to let each district spend 
its own road money, but he feared the change 
might be attended with increased expense, 
since it would increase the number of offices. 

Judge Watters said that the public roads 
are public property and any improvement to 
them is an improvement to all the property 
in the county. Our roads are improving 
and are better than ever before. It is possi- 
ble, however, to make them much better. 


| He was opposed to changing the system, 


and it is an admirable thing that the roads 
have been taken out of politics. Some 
money is, of course, injudiciously spent, for 
want of care and judgment, but the general 
result is good. He advocated the use of 
patent road scrapers, worked with horses, 
like the one Mr. Thomas C. Hays has. Such 
a machine can be used with good advantage 
on many roads. He opposed the use of 
dump scrapers. He thought no one shouid 
criticize the condition of the roads unless he 
had himself done something to improve 
them. Instead of fault finding, if each per- 
son would do something to benefit the roads 
near him the good results would be great. 
Road warrants should not be regarded as 
merely an easy way to pay taxes, but public 
spirit should induce a man to do the best he 
could with his allowance. The Deer Creek 
Farmers’ Club, he thought, had done much, 
in that way, to improve the roads. Every 
step in the way of improvement makes the 
next step easier. mi 

John B. Wysong said it was important to 
keep the roads clear of loose stones and 
ditches open. The supervisors, in mending 
their roads in-the spring, should keep back 
part of their allowance, to be used for this 
purpose later in the season. He also thought 
the steep hills should be graded down. As 
a general thing the roads are mended too 
late in the season. 

Thos. Lochary thought that to have good 
roads we must have good supervisors, men 
who will take an interestinthem. It makes 
no difference how mach money is spent on 
the roads, if it is spent judiciously. A good 
supervisor should be given as many roads as 
he will work. 

Robert W. Holland said the loose stones 
should be picked up at least twice during the 
year. Farrners along the roads should assist 
in having them mended, by giving a little 
hau'ing to the county. It will help them and 
help the county. The present road system 
is as good as any. The roads are mended 
early enough, but the supervisors should 
keep back part of the money to mend the 
roads later in the season. 

R. John Rogers also regarded the present 
system as good enough if properly enforced. 
He knew an important piece of road that 
has not been touched this season, and being 
washed it will be bad all next winter. He 
had been in favor of the contract system but 
had never seen it tried. Mending most of 
the roads with a shovel is a slow business, 
from the difficulty of throwing earth from 
the sides to the middle. Fifty per cent. could 
be saved by using a patent road-scraper 
(Pennock’s) like Mr. Hays’. If a man has 
one of these scrapers and is willing to use it 
he should have all the roads he will take. 
They cannot be used on all roads. He 
thought the dump scraper the next best 
thing. He was opposed to depositing too 
muck earth in the roads, but they should be 
raised sufficiently to carry off the water. 
When that is done and the water courses 
kept open the roads will seldom wash. Breaks 
are generally dispensed with. Slight breaches 





in the roads should be mended as soon as 


they occur, when it can be done at less ex- 
pense than afterwards. 

B. H. Barnes said it is most important to 
keep the drains open and loose stones re- 
moved The stony knobs placed in quick- 
sands years ago should be broken up and re- 
moved and not covered with earth. There 
are too many breaks and not enough culverts 
on the roads. 

James Lee admitted that the roads had 
greatly improved in the last 10 years, but 
they are not as perfect as they might be. He 
thought road mending is a business and they 
should not be mended only to pay taxes. A 
better plan would be to sell the roads out in 
short pieces to the lowest bidder. A person 
is more likely to keep the roads near his 
own place in good order and can do it at 
less cost than one from a distance. A con- 
siderable amount of money is wasted on our 
roads. ‘ 

R. Harris Archer said that no one would 
object to paying higher taxes to put the 
roads in better condition. More money ought 
to be appropriated for the roads if it is pro- 
perly spent. He could suggest no improve- 
ment on the system. If the county would 
employ a good road-mender, with five or six 
men, a yoke of oxen, cart and scraper, he 
could be advantageously employed on the 
roads every day in the year. The patent 
scraper would be advisable where it could 
be used. The loose stones should be removed. 
In the Deer Creek region many large stones 
are left sticking up, which the supervisors 
annually cover up with earth. This is of no 
use, they should be removed. It is impossi- 
ble to keep roads in good order all the year 
where heavy teams travel them constantly. 
Supervisors in such localities are subjected to 
much undeserved blame. He was opposed 
to creating a county debt to turnpike roads, 
& project that has heretofore been entertain- 
ed by some. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen thought the public 

are improving nearly in the same pro- 
portion with everything else in the county. 
They are much better than they were twen- 
ty-five years ago, while there is vastly more 
heavy hauling on them now than then. He 
did not think any improvement could be 
made on the present system. It is a good 
plan to give as many roads to competent su- 
pervisors as they will work. He objected to 
horse-power scrapers, believing that they 
pulled too much earth into the roads. The 
roads need not be rounded up much, because 
when cut into ruts the water lays in the ruts, 
and they grow deeper. He did not object to 
hills washing down. It is folly to keep werk- 
ing a hill to keep it in its original shape. 
All that should be done to it is to keep it in 
travelling condition and let the water wash 
it down, if it will. Loose stones should be 
picked up, hauled to the bottom of the hills 
and broken up. They will soon catch the 
sand and earth that washes down and be 
covered up. He thought quicksand could 
be removed by culverts across the roads bet- 
ter than by deep side drains. A few days 
ago heard a man growling about the roads 
and waste of time and waste of money, and 
at the same time he was cutting down bushes 
and throwing them into the water-course. 

John Moores advocated the appointment 


of an inspector of bridge timber and bridges. ; 


He knew of a bridge that contains two or 
three bad pieces of wood, which will make 
it necessary to take the bridge down many 
years before the rest of the wood is decayed. 


Thos. A. Hays said the three and most im- 
portant points in securing good roads are— 
the man, the time of mending and the mode. 
Different roads need different treatment. He 
advocated the use of the horse scraper. At 
first it may be necessary to pile the earth on 
the road but in few years a permanent im- 
provement is seen. Level roads require good 
drains but hilly roads make drains for them- 
selves. Roads must be well drained, and 





level roads require culverts to do this. Our 





road system is good enough but not carried 
out as it should be. The roads should be 
mended at certain seasons and then let alone 
so that the earth may settle and become 
hard. If mended too late we are certain to 
have bad roads in winter. Roads must be 
kept high in the middle and have drains on 
each side. He spoke of the condition of the 
road from Mr. Rogers’ gate to Bel Air, which 
he says has a drain on each side and one also 
in the middle. Where stones are plentiful 
turnpiking makes the most permanent roads. 

Geo. E. Silver said the roads are improy- 
ing, but the demand for better roads has also 
increased. It is more difficult to mend the 


was years ago. It is impossible to put clay 
roads in condition to remain good all winter, 
The most necessary point in road mending 
is to secure good drainage, since a road will 
be more easily kept in good condition if 
water is not allowed to stand on it. The 
roads should be widened each year, as they 
are repaired, then wide deep drains can be 
made. Culverts and breaks are necessary. 
No matter how good any system may be, un- 
less followed closely we cannot have good 
roads. Farmers living along a road can 
mend it cheaper than others, and every farm- 
er can do good to the roads by keeping his 
fence rows clean and his trees trimmed up so 
that the sun can reach the road. Bushes, 
&c., should not be allowed to fall into the 
water courses. He thought it would be ad- 
visable to employ an expert to examine 
bridge timber and see that bridges are prop- 
erly constructed. 

Judge Watters further said that the plan of 
road mending must vary with the ground. 
Some roads can be thrown up to advantage. 
On others when the top soil is broken quick- 
sands appear. There are places where it is 
better to have no water course, others where 
the drain should be on the lower side and 
none on the upper. If there is no outlet for 
water there should be no water course. 

[Will some of Harford county readers 
give us @ statement of what system is now 
operative there.—Ep.] 


Agricultural Experiment Stations. 





Within the past eight years there have been 
founded in several States institutions which, 
though they have not yet attracted much at- 
tention from the general public, can hardly 
fail to exert, in the near future, an impor- 
tant influence both on the material and men- 
tal welfare of the people. These institutions 
are the agricultural experiment stations, of 
which six now exist in this country, with a 
prospect of the speedy establishment of at 
least two more. 

By an agricultural experiment station is 
understood an institution established and 
maintained “for the purpose of promoting 
agriculture by scientific investigation and 
experiments.” Such institutions have, in 
most cases, owed their existence to govern- 
mental action, and have been sustained at 
the public expense, though in a few instan- 
ces universities and private individuais have 
carried on what are in effect experiment sta- 
tions, the most notable example of the latter 

g the well known Rothamsted experi- 
ments of Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, in Eng- 
land. 

Although experiment stations are still 
somewhat of a novelty in this country, they 
are far from being so in others. There is 
scarcely a country in Europe where one or 
more is not in operation, while in the Ger- 
man Empire they number not less than fifty. 
The first to be established was that at Roth- 
amsted, just alluded to, in 1848. -This has 
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under the name of an experiment station. 
Nine years later, the station at Mockern, in 





ity, received a grant of money from the State, 





roads to stand the travel of to-day than it § 


continued to the present time, though not — 


Saxony, which had been carried on fer some — 
two years by private and corporate generos- ~ 
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and became the first public station. In 1853 
astation was founded at Chemnitz; in 1855 
one at Gross-Kmehlin, and, for the succeed- 
ing twenty-two years, 1860 was the only year 
which did not witness the institution of at 
Jeast one station. Other European nations 
| followed the example of the German States, 
and stations were established by France in 
1856, by Austria in 1857, by Holland in 1857, 
by Sweden in 1861, by Russia in 1864, by 
Italy in 1870, by Denmark in 1871, by Bel- 
gium in 1872, by Switzerland in. 1872, by 
Austro-Hungary in 1873, by Scotland in 1875, 
by Spain in 1876. The value of the scientific 
work done by these stations during the last 
thirty years and the impetus it has given to 
rational agriculture are very great—H. P. 
Armsby, in Popular Science Monthly. 





How to Make Sandy Lands Productive and 
emunerative. 


The Texas Farmer says :—How to improve 
light sandy lands and render them produc- 
tive and remunerative with the least expense 
and labor, and at the same time bring them 
into this condition as soon as possible, has 
long been a leading problem. To render 
such soils highly fertile is a work requiring 
time and patience, but it is being done. 
Lands that were naturally exceedingly bar- 
ren and worthless in their natural condition 
under intelligent and judicious management, 
become rich and valuable. The amelioration 
of such soils, it hardly need be said, consists 
in supplying them with constituents neces- 
sary to plant growth which they lack in 
greater or less degree, and in constantly im- 
proving. To supply such constituents in the 
form of manures of various kinds at the out- 
set is impracticable in almost any case by 
reason Of the expense and labor required ; 
but this course is not necessary. Nature is 
ever ready to afford assistance and gener- 
ously seconds man’s efforts in this behalf, if 
he will adopt proper means to reach the de- 
sired end. She has provided plants that are 
specially adapted to such soils. The clovers 
areamong such plants. The cow-pea is es- 
pecially adapted to such soils, and there are 
others we need not stop to name, which 
seize upon the slight nourishment afforded 

f and by their habits of growth shade the soil, 
extract valuable and necessary material for 
their own subsistence both from the earth 
and the atmosphere, and work as vigorously 
a8 possible to recuperate the productive ca- 
pacity of the soil in which they live. Such 
crops in time fill the soil with a mass of 
fibrous roots, cover the surface with foliage, 
if there is a possibility of doing so, thus 
shading the ground and preventing the evap- 
oration of such moisture from the earth, and 
extract valuable fertilizing matter from the 
atmosphere which contributes largely to 
supply fertility. The value of turning under 
such crops is well known and need not be 
enlarged upon. These, with the use of such 
suitable manures and fertilizers as can be 
readily supplied, supplemented with a proper 
rotation of crops, and the keeping of live 
stock, will in time bring unproductive, light 
wils into a good degree of fertility. 





How a Pasture is Made. 


In Great Britain, Holland, and in some of 
the best districts in this country, land is 
selected for a pasture as it is for any partic- 
War crop. Regard is paid to its adaptability 
produce a large amount of fine rich 
grasses. The soil of sod is prepared to re- 
Ceive the seed, which is selected with special 
Teference to the production of grass to be 
eaten while it is in its green state. Great 
Pains are taken to render the soil as produc- 
tive as possible. Water is supplied or 
drained off as the wants of the land require. 
Weeds and bushes are exterminated or kept 
in subjection. Fertilizers are applied as 
they are to land devoted to cultivated crops. 
soils are rendered more compact by 





the use of the roller, and very heavy soils 
are loosened by the employment of the har- 
row or scarifier. Most farmers in this 
country, however, neglect all these things. 
Land is not selected for a pasture, If it is 
too rocky, broken, or difficult to cultivate; 
if it is too wet or dry to produce good crops 
of corn, grain, potatoes of roots, it is de- 
voted to pasturage. Land is selected for 
other purposes, but the land for pasturage is 
what was rejected as unsuited for any other 
usc. Sometimes a piece of land originally 
productive is devoted to pasture purposes. 
If this is the case it is generally after it “has 
been cropped to death.” It is first planted 
to corn for several years, then sown to grain 
for a period equally long, and then laid 
down to grass suited for mowing purposes. 
After the crop of grass becomes so light that 
it scarcely pays for the work of cutting, the 
farmer concludes that the only thing he can 
do with the land is to devote it to aupport- 
ing stock during the summer, when he ex- 
pects to make the most out of them. There 
are no evidences of beneficent design in most 
of the pastures in this country. They are 
the work of chance or neglect. 


Eight Aores Enough. 


When I acquired title to the old homestead 
and the great barns of the hundred-acre farm, 
now whittled down to eight, doubts appear- 
ed as to the ability of succeeding on a small 
surface, where a former proprietor had ac- 
quired a much larger area. Beginning with 
a retail route to a neighboring city, I com- 
menced to sell vegetables; and supplied a 
steady and growing demand for “ fresh goods 
right from the garden.” This finally took 
the form of fancy gardening, in my determi- 
nation each year to add to my list of pro- 
ducts such new varietics of vegetables as the 
popular taste demanded, and which were un- 
supplied in the home market. This necessitat- 
ed learning a great deal in experiments, both 
by success and failure in raising the articles 
called for; but as the articles raised were 
new, and I held all the supply, my trade 
grew apace. 

Some things were dropped from the list as 
unprofitable, by reason of the very limited 
demand; for I have found that if a market 
can be created any vegetable can be sold at 
a remunerative price. I determined on uni- 
form and medium prices, which would insure 
confidence in the customers, and deter com- 
petition while it ensured a safe and steady 
market for my products. My greatest trou- 
ble was in lack of ready money to buy what 
I imperatively needed in the prosecution of 
such a form of gardening; these were sashes 
for hot beds, and a place to store in a half- 
growing condition such crops as I wished to 
market in a fresh state, such as cauliflower, 
lettuce, endive, parsley, leeks, celery, etc., 
but time has at last overcome those difficul- 
ties and I have now, after twenty years of 
labor, secured a business in my nearest city 
four miles away, which has so far distanced 
all competition. 

Now, what is the moral? Simply this, 
that where the right conditions exist a man 
can support a family of six persons and 
sometimes more on cight acres, and do it 
year after year. Besides I keep three and 
sometimes five cows, and always one horse; 
all this on eight acres. The land grows 
richer, the buildings are in as good repair as 
at first; and the working force, besides my- 
self, is equal to one man eight months, and 
one boy twelve months. I have lately 
added a hot-house ; have fifty pear trees and 
twenty-five grapevines in bearing, with a 
fine young orchard coming on; all fruit I 
have set with my own hands. I thought at 
first eight acres was too small, but I now 
find it land enough: I have had to work 
hard, too hard some of the time, but I have 
found leisure to read, enjoy life and keep up 
with the times — W, H. Bull, in N. Y. Tri- 
bune. 





There are several ways of harvesting turnips 
—we do not mean ruta-bagas—but we do not 
think the old-fashioned way of pulling them 
up by hand, and topping them with a knife, 
has been improved on. An active man or 
boy can get through with a great deal of 
work in 8 day—especially as this crop is 
seldom a very extensive one, rarely going 
beyond two acres. and seldom more than an 
acre, hence the labor at most lasts only a 
day ortwo. A late mode of harrowing them 
out may be quicker, but no turnips thus 
mangled would sell in market—they would 
be fit only to feed to such animals as would 
eat them, 

It should be borne in mind that of all the 
roots the turnip is the most impatient of 
heat. It starts to grow on the slightest 
provocation. In.a cellar of not over forty 
degrees, one may find it growing freely, after 
an incarceration of but a few weeks. It is 
growth which is the great enemy of preser- 
vation, and it is heat which excites growth. 
There is a natural heat in roots when put in 
a heap—a little heat from one root and a 
little more from another soon makes a pret- 
ty high degree; but in the open field this is 
carried off by the open air about the pile. 
Hence, under cover of close protecting, this 
natural heat is not carried off. It accumu- 
lates, the roots sprout, and thus give off more 
heat, and it all soon becomes a regular tur- 
nip-stew. The turnip, indeed, does not mind 
a little frost. If they were put in small lots 
in stalls, where the frost could get at them, 
and covered with straw to prevent rapid 
thawing they would keep better than if 
covered with earth, which rather serves, as we 
have seen to collect the heat and boil the roots. 

As to how best to keep turnips, that will 
of course depend on each person’s conve- 
niences. But if each one keeps in Viens 

heat is more likely to 
thensdohd-sesid'e very oe heared abteeee| 
he will readily find out when he looks about 
what is the best way for him to preserve 
them. This is about all there is practically 
to say about the harv: and storing of 
this crop.—Germantown T 


Farming in North Carolina. 

The States of Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia, as well as North Carolina 
and Georgia, offer inducements to settlers, 
either from abroad or the over-stocked States 
to the East and North of us, far superior 
than can be found in the West and North- 
west, for men of small means, but of indus- 
trious habits. Many men in our Middle 
States years ago made investments at the 
West, intending the land purchases as fu- 
ture homes for their families, or calculating on 
an advance in their price which would bring 
large profits. These expectations were real- 
ized only in cases where settlements were 
actually made, and to our knowledge and 
experience, the heirs of such landed proper- 
ties, after their parents had departed hence, 
found that the taxes paid on them, except 
in peculiar locations, had over and over again 
eaten up the original cost, and when sold, 
they realized but a little over the amount 
paid for them. 

Our object, however, was not to deny the 
advantages of the West, but show that 
greater facilities for our enterprising young 
men are to be found nearer home, and asa 
notable instance thereof, we find in the Ra- 
leigh (N. C.) News and Observer the fullow- 
ing statement. In giving an account of a 
Wheat and Cattle Fair, just held, it says: 

‘It was interesting in the cool of the early 
morning to notice the gathering of the clans 
—the long lines of visitors attracted by the 
second cattle and wheat fair of Forsyth. 
They poured in as a continous stream; nor 
did they leave behind them the fairer and 
better part of humanity—the ladies. Indeed, 
it seemed as if all of the people were coming. 








limbs, no less healthy than intelligent in ap- 
pearance. And they seemed well-to-do with- 
al. One could discern many signs of pros- 
perity as they passed, but particularly were 
we struck by the fact that their horses were 
the best stock we had ever seen. It was a 
matter of so we ge by the strangers 
wasso appear from an 
Proldent. Durin She fay Ceomt eee inicn of 
tobacco at the following arehouses: T. J. 
Brown & Co., No 
and Hannah’ 


first two and saw tobacco sold at the Pied- 
mont at $1.28 or pound, and at Brown’s 
at $1.25. The latter was particularly note- 
worthy. Four years ago Mr. Whitaker, 
hardly more than a youth, my fifty-seven 
scres of land in Surry county for $125. His 
first crop of tobacco sola for $1,400; his next, 
j mang of last year’s there were sold that 

2,834 ~s for $2,166; and he has 
1.300 still at home, besides his corn 
and w &c., &c. His crop has in these 
three years paid for his farm more than fort 
times. No wonder these people have pow 
horses.” 





Live Stock. 


The Sheep. 


The Hon. Cassius M. Clay, a well-known 
Kentucky breeder, gives the Rural New 
Yorker the following chapter on sheep : 

“The sheep (Ovis) has been domesticated 
from the earliest times known to history. It 
is found on prehistoric monuments, and was 
mingled in the personal representation of 
Jupiter and . Osiris, and other gods. 
The goat is near enough in structure to 
be classified by some naturalist, as in 
the same genus as the sheep. It, how- 
ever, does not breed with the sheep, whose 
many marked varieties may suitably consti- 
tute a genus of themselves. The five promi- 
nent species are: Ovis Musiman, O. Ammon, 
O. Tragelaphus, O. Montana, and O. Aries, 
or domestic sheep.- Of the O. Aries there is 

vast number of varieties, but the best are 
thought to have been from England’s large 
commerce, concentrated in the three king- 
doms of Great Britain. Of these the three 
favorite breeds are now the Merino, the Cots- 
wold and the South Down. 

“The wild sheep is provided with horns in 
both sexes; but, being of no longer use in 
domestication, they have gradually disap- 
peared, except in the Merino and lower 
breeds. The sheep seems to flourish best 
in temperate climes, but is found in almost 
all latitudes. In the least cultured state their 
skins are covered with hair or wool mixed 
with long hair protruding through the wool; 
and the legs of all the genus are covered — 
with hair; so are mostly the faces and bel- 
lies. These parts being mostly exposed to 
abrasion in movement would not be so well 
able to maintain wool, which from its struc- 
ture, is easily torn off. We may lay it down 
as a fact that culture diminishes the horns 
and the hair, as there seems to be a law of 
nature that the things not needed to animal 
security are gradually lost. And in my own 
experience of nearly a third of a century 
the wool has increased on the foreheads, the 
legs and bellies of my sheep. 

“The sheep is a ruminant with double 
stomach and enlargement of the upper intes- 
tines so as to appear to have more stomachs. 
The intestines are the longest of any known 
domestic animal; they are about 28 times 
as long as the whole body, hence sheep pro- 
duce more flesh for the food consumed than 
any other animal. They have eight large 
teeth at maturity on the front of the lower 
jaw ; none in the upper; and twelve molars 
en each jaw. This structure of the sheep 
enables them to eat very short grass; press- 
ing it between the lower teeth even in the 
ground and gristled bone of the upper jaw ; 
while the cow thrusté out the tongue on al- 
ternate sides and gathers in the grass; and 
the horse nipping it with both upper and 








And they were a fine looking people, too— 





lower jaw fronts cuts not so closely as the 
sheep, 





















































































THE AMERICAN FARMER. . 














“ As a general rule, animals live five times 
as long as the period of maturity, that is to 
say, if sheep mature in two years, they should 
live ten years, but they go much above that. 
So man ought to live by the rule to # hun- 
dred years; and he will when the laws of 
nature shall be better observed from genera- 
tion to generation. The first year the sheep 
has eight small teeth, which at the end of 
that time show two large teeth in the center, 
replacing two. small ones; and so on, losing 
two small and gaining two large teeth until 
the mouth is full, with eight teeth at four 
years and upwards, for I find that these re- 
salts are only approximate. After a few 
years the teeth begin to wear away, and are 
finally lost, when the sheep, unless fed upon 
pulverized feed, must die. When sheep are 
bred simply for mutton at so much per 
pound, the old sheep should be culled and 
fattened for the butcher. But with sheep 
having fancy prices if they have a lamb and 
die, they thus bring more than when fattened 
that year and sold to the butcher.” 


Pall Management of Pigs. 


September is generally a month of short pas- 
turage,and grazing pigs are not likely to make 
any gain, if even to hold their own, without 
extra food is given. The grass is hardly 
sufficient as food of support, but unless the 
pig. gains in weight the food of support is 
virtually wasted—even worse than wasted— 
since the pig when not thriving is taking on 
an uathrifty habit. There is no animal more 
sensitive to neglect than the pig, or one that 
pays better for full rations. September is 
a little cooler, and pigs may be pushed a 
little more than in July and August. Per- 
haps the best gain made by the six months 
pig may be made in September, as the tem- 
perature is extremely favorable to health and 
full rations. Th's is-thé first month also to 





_begin feeding the new crop of corn to pigs. 


Those who favor cooking corn for pigs must, 
on principle, favor feeding it as it gets out of 
the milk. Cooking is done to dissolve the 
starch of the corn, and thus render it more 
digestible, but the new ear, in the thicken- 
ing milk stage, is as near in solution, and in 
an easily digestible state as cooking can 
make it. Nature, then, furnishes the grain 
in the best condition for immediate use by 
the animal stomach. An acre of corn will 
then put more live weight upon pigs than at 
any other period in their growth. If the 
ears are picked and given to pigs, they will 
eat cob and all, as it is tender, and they re- 
- lish it. For cattle the corn is much improved 
by running the stalks and ears through a 
cutter, reducing it all into very fine soft 
chaff, and it will all be eaten clean. But the 
pigs cannot cat so much rough fodder, and 
the ears are sufficient for them. If old corn 
is fed to pigs in this month, it should be fed 
with wheat bran or middlings, and with « 
little oil meal once a day. This will keep 
the stomach and intestines in a healthy con- 
dition. When pigs are eating vigorously 
‘ and making a rapid gain, it is a great point 
to be able to prevent the heating effects of 
old corn. There will be no trouble with the 
eer in the thick milk, as the eating of the 
cob and part of the husk will give so much 
coarse food with it as to prevent its heating 
‘ effects. We have known 500 pounds of 
live pork to be made from one acre of such 
corn in milk. Bran and middlings, in most 
parts of the West, bear so low a price, that 
they cost, often, less than corn, and there- 
fore can be fed as part of the ration, with 
old corn, very economically. 

We should like to see our farmers using 
more of the large surplus of oil cake, both 
of linseed and cotton seed, in feeding both 
pigs and cattle. It is much better economy 
in us to export pork, hog, and cattle pro- 
ducts than the food to grow them. The 
paltry sum of six millions which these oil 
cakes bring would be more than doubled by 


exporting the product in meats; besides the 
cost of freight on product in meat would be 
only about one-fifth of that on the raw ma- 
terial of food. 

Let us consider, for illustration, the dif- 
ference between full feeding in September, 
on grass, and letting the pigs depend wholly 
upon scanty pasturage. We will suppose 
that the grass just furnishes the food of sup- 
port without any gain. The food of sup- 
port represents three-fifths of a full ration 
for pigs. By adding two-thirds as much 
more the pigs will gain, say 1} pounds each 
per day. This would give 374 pounds dur- 
ing September for each pig. Let us sup- 
pose that it would take 5 pounds of grain to 
each pound gain for a full ration; in that 
case 2 pounds will produce the gain after 
the food of support; so that 75 pounds of 
grain will produce 874 pounds of gain in 
September on grass. Now, if this ga‘n is to 
be made at another time, and wholly on the 
‘ration fed, it would take 5 pounds to the 
pound gain, or 1874 pounds of grain to make 
the same gain; or 112} pounds of grain loss 
on each pig—that is, the pasture represents 
that amount of grain to each pig—but there 
being only the food of support, it is all lost 
for the want of 2 pounds of additional food 
to produce the gain. Suppose the farmer 
has 20 pigs, his loss during September would 
be equal to 1} tons of grain. This also 
illustrates the less of allowing pigs, grown 
for pork, to ever remain without growth at 
any time. This is really the great waste, of 
which no account is taken by most pig 
raisers. 

And if this 1} pounds gain per day is to 
be made in cold weather, this food must be 
very considerably increased, so that ev. ry 
consideration requires full feeding in Sep- 
tember and October, or in the mild fall 
weather, instead of deferring it till winter. 
This same consideration requires the pig to 
be matured for market at the earliest practic- 
able age. It is doubtful if there is any real 
profit in feeding pigs beyond 10 months old. 
A growth of 300 pounds should be made in 
300 days, and if the same growth is made 
in 400 days, it will cost, at least, one-third 
more, and the profit is all lost.— Wat. Live 
Stock Journal. 





Increasing Lean Meat in Pigs. 

We may well suppose that the habit of the 
pig in laying on an excessive quantity of fat 
has been caused by long and excessive feed- 
ing of fat-producing food, and it is not likely 
that any sudden transformation could be 
brought about; but it is well known that the 
pigs of different countries differ in respect to 
fat. We have only to contrast fattened pigs 
ef this country with those in Canada. There 
pork is fattened partly upon barley, but 
largely upon peas, a highiy nitrogenous food, 
yielding a large proportion of muscle, and 
our pigs are fattened almost wholly upon 
corn, an excessively starchy and fattening 
food. The Canadian pork has a much larger 
proportion of lean meat and less lard. The 
difference is very marked, so much so, that 
in a market supplied with both kinds, pur- 
chasers easily select the one or thé other, as 
desired. Wild hogs do not have sich excess 
of fat, and the Southern hog, which is grown 
much slower than those in the Northern and 
Western States, and fed much less corn, is 
comparatively lean. 

There can, therefore, be little doubt that 
the habit of depositing this excess of fat is 


caused by long-continued feeding adapted to 
thatend. The hog is naturally a grass and 
root-eating animal, and in its domestication 
is fed almost wholly, in this country, upon 
concentrated food. Hogs fed upon skim- 
med milk have less proportion fat than 
those fed upon corn. If young pigs are kept 
upon food that will grow the muscles and 
bones and develop a rangy frame, they will 
possess so much muscle when half grown, 
that a moderate length of time in fattening, 
even on corn, will not pile on an excessive 


National Horse Show. 


The first annual exhibition of what is 
styled “The National Horse Show Exhibi- 
tion of America” will be held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, Cctober 
22 to 26. A large number of applications 
for entry blanks and premium lists have 
been received from all parts ef the country, 
as well as from England and Canada, and it 
is probable that from 550 to 600 horses will 
be exhibited. It is stated also that all the 
celebrated horses of the country will be pres- 
ent, and the public will have an opportunity 
such as they never had before to sce and 
study them. 

The show will be on a grand scale, and 
cash prizes aggregating $11,000 will be 
offered. This sum will be distributed among 
fifteen divisions, such as Thoroughbreds, 
Trotters, Clydesdales and Percherons, etc., 
which will be again divided into 105 classes. 
In addition to the regular prizes donations 
for special prizes amounting to $2,000 have 
been already secured, and it is confidently 
expected that this sum will be more than 
doubled before the opening of the shew. In 
the vast building there is ample room for 
exhibiting about 450 animals, and from pres- 
ent indications it is mere than probable that 
the space will be fully occupied. The liber- 
ality of the premium list and the character 
of the gentlemen who have the exhibition in 
hand, are pretty sure to bring together some 
of the finest representatives of the various 
breeds in the country. 


—-—-———_ »e 


The Dairy. 


Swiss Cows. 








Swiss cows are not very plentiful in Amer- 
ioa, and yet they are excellent dairy animals. 
Switzerland excels in the dairy, and the Swiss 
cows have undergone a long and persistent 
training for their business. The methods of 
the dairy in that country of mountains and 
valleys, of pure water, pure air, and sweet 
herbage, with the periodical change from the 
valley yards in the winter to the mountain 
pastures in the summer, and also with the 
close personal contact between the cattle and 
their keepers, all together tend to produce 
an excellent cow forits purpose and one that 
is docile and very easily managed. The prev- 
alence of local habits and customs among 
the Swiss people bas tended to make the 
breeding of their cattle close, and to mark 
the distinction between the races very con- 
spicuously. A certain local pride and jeal- 
ousy too have helped ‘o bring about as much 
improvement in the cattle as could well be 
attained ; and thus we find that the best races 
of the Swiss are generally conformable to the 
fixed types of each one, each race or breed 
having marked peculiarities. The best of 
these cows are kept in the Canton of Schwyz, 
where the farmers are generally wealthy, and 
take much pride in the improvement and 
beauty of their stock. The Swiss cow is 


large bodied, but fine boned, of the style of 


a Shorthorn; the horns are light, short, clear, 
and tipped with black; the color is chesnut 
brown mixed with white; the nose, tongue, 
hoofs, and switch are black ; a mealy colored 
band surrounds the black nose; the udder 
and teats are large and well formed, and 
while they differ to a great extent from our 
common notions about the right form which 
a cow should have, yet they are excellent 


of milk daily, and the milk is rich in butter 
of an excellent quality. The skin is yellow, 


extremely even in appearance, showing care- 
ful and good breeding a considerable length 
of time. 








amount of fat.—Live-Stock Journal. 


and profitable cows, yielding 20 to 25 quarts 


soft, elastic, and covered with soft, silky hair ; 
they carry remarkable escutcheons, and are 


Several importations have been made of 
Swiss cows; a few of them are now in quar- 
antine near New York. A herd was import- 


—= 


Worcester, Mass., of which the progeny hag 
been scattered through New England and 
into Pennsylvania, and has turned out to be 
remarkably good cows. If we had a need of 
more good cows, of which perhaps we haye, 
or if more variety in the breeds were desired, 
and this is always the case, then the Swiss 
cows are very excel‘ent animals for the dairy, 
and would fill the bill.— Zhe Dairy. 
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Sugar Beets for Cows. 


The sugar beet is the best root for the 
winter feeding of cows. As compared with 
the popular ensilage it is of far greater feed. 
ing value, and, instead of being objectionable, 
it is the most desirable of winter fodder, 
Roots of all kinds need no recommendation, 
their value is not doubted, but, on the other 
hand, is universally acknowledged. Bat, 
as sugar bects contain more than -twice as 
much solid nutritious matter as other roots, 
half of which is sugar, these are of far greater 
value to the dairyman than other roots. Be. 
sides, turnips of all kinde are objectionable 
on account of their strong odor and flavor, 
which are communicated to the milk and the 
batter. The choice, then, for the dairyman 
lies between the beets known as mangels 
and the sugar beets. The difference in value 
between these two roots should decide this 
choice. The following figures show the an- 
alyses of the two roots, with the refuse of the 
best sugar manufacture, and some other roots 
which are popular among farmers : 


tof— Water. Protein Carbo- Fat 

bigeye, . © ee 
In sugar beets.... 81. . s $ 
Mangels bevevecsocs 0 1.1 9.0 6.1 
Sugar beet pulp.. 7. 1.8 18.8 02 
Carrots ......ssee 87.0 1.2 9.6 02 
Turnips........++« 92.0 1.1 6.3 61 


These figures are of great interest to root 
growers, and the more so now that the val- 
uable and important industry of manufac 
turing sugar from beets is in embryo in 
America, and is striving vigorously to make 
a successful birth. 

If farmers grow roots, it is clearly for their 
interest to grow sugar beets. And that they 
should grow roots is beyond question, not 
only for their value as cattle food, but for 
their special beneficial effect upon the cor 
dition and culture of the soil. In addition 
there is the profit to be derived from the beets 
as a material for a manufacture of the great 
est importance. 

Beet sugar making and cattle feeding, the 
dairy chiefly, are twin industries; they come 
into existence together; they live and gro¥ 
together; they support each other ; and they 
enrich each other. All that is required 
start this great industry in this country i 
the supply of roots. If the dairymen woull 
begin to grow these roots, a small plot firs, 
then an acre, then two, four, or ten, and 
make the roots the principal support of thet 
cows from November to May or June follow 
ing, they would easily double their stock, 
double their produce, treble their income, a 
draw the sugar manufacturers in crowds # 
this country from France and Germany, will 
millions of capital, to work sugar factories, 
and furnish profitable employment for thou 
ands of young men. This is no dream, bil 
sober fact and truth. If it is not, then nalt 
ral laws are different in America from tho# 
existing elsewhere.— The Dairy. 


—_ © 


What is Rennet? 


Once upon atime it was supposed that tht 
action of rennet in making curd (precipits 
ing the caseine in the milk and making iti 
soluble) was due to the acids contained i# 
the gastric fluid of the stomach. It 
very soon discovered, however, that it 
not this acid, but a peculiar action of 
substance of the stomach itself, which pit 
duced the effect. That even after * 
stomach of the calf had been steeped # 
brine for months, and had been dried 
exposed to the air for a time, it might 
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again steeped in brine and would furnish 
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gecond, and even a third supply of rennet. 
It was found, then, that this property was 
not confined to the stomach only, but that 
the membrane of the intestine, or even of 
the bladder of an animal, would exert the 
game effect as the stomach ; that is, that it 
would change milk sugar into lactic acid, 
and would cause sweet milk to form curd. 
Moreover, by further use of these animal 
substances it was found that their agency 
was greatly increased and intensified by the 
action of the atmosphere, or of its oxygen 
apon them, and that long continued ex- 
posure to the air strengthened their action. 
A calf’s stomach that had been kept twelve 
months became possessed of very powerful 
coagulating properties. 

But there are othcr substances which have 
the same effects. A solution of malt in 
water contains a sweet substance called 
diastase, and this has the power of chang- 
ing starch into sugar. But when the dias- 
tase has been exposed to the air for a length 
of time it acquires the same property that 
rennet possesses, viz., that of changing sugar 
to lactic acid and of producing curd. So 
that the property of rennet seeme to be ac- 
quired by the action of oxygen upon the 
membrane of the stomach, or at least this 
oxidizing action certainly restores the active 
property of rennet after it has been ex- 
hausted. 

But just here arises an evil which occurs 
in practice more frequently than factorymen 
suspect. It is this: By this exposure to the 
atmosphere, of insufficiently cured rennets, 
the putrefactive fermentation sometimes, 
and indeed often, takes place. The putres- 
cent germs then carry a taint into the cheese, 
which in course of a short time sets the 
putrefactive fermentation into action and the 
cheese rapidly deteriorates in quality. Such 
cheese will not keep; and in the very hot 
weather a few days will suffice to spoil it. 
And this fact in regard to rennet should re- 
ceiye the most careful study and considera- 
tion of factorymen.—T'he Dairy. 





= 
Cow Stable. 

The perfect cow stable, says The Dairy, is 
not yet made and perhaps never may be, 
until we have perfect cows; that is, such as 
can be furnished with a nice convenient 
apartment, and be taught to think, and read, 
and obey a set of printed rules hung up in 
front of the feeding manger, which they may 
ruminate over as they chew their cuds. As 
yet we have to make such provisions that 
that cows cannot help but do just as sve 
want them, and the stanchion and the nar- 
row stall with the gutter behind, and a feed- 
trough in front to hold the food, is the near- 
est approach we can perhaps make to con- 
trol the cows. But stanchions are very 
uncomfortable, especially in fly time, and 
are to some extent injurious to the cows in 
some ways. The exact opposite of the stan- 
chioned stall is the roomy, !oose stall in 
which the cow is at liberty to’ move about 
at will. In such a stall, with a deep bed of 
fine litter, such as leaves, cut straw or saw- 
dust, the cow may rest in luxurious freedom 
and will be cleaner than in the stanchion. 
A stable of this kind giving a cow abundant 
room, viz.,7 by 9 feet, and a separate stall 
for each, may be built cheaply, viz, for $10 
per head; and if well arranged will be found 
very convenient. But still there are incon- 
veniences even in this plan, for the cow in all 
her wilfulness will, at times, foul the feed- 
ing trough in a manner that disgusts her 
particular owner, after all his trouble to make 
her comfurtable. A modification of this 
plan is given by a well known dairyman 
who writes under the name of “Fernwood” 
(his residence) to the Breeders’ Gazette, as 
follows : 

“Kept in confinement a cow should have 
the freedom of a stable at least 8 by 12 feet. 
Across one end of it there should be a stall 


wide enough for her to stand in, but not wide 
enough to liein. The manger should be as 
high as will allow her to eat from the bottom 
of it; have a door opening out through 
which she can be fed and watered, and a 
box at the side in which to keep a supply of 
salt and ashes. Some cows will pull their 
fodder oversucha manger. A cap extending 
inward three or four inches will prevent it. 
A short floor with a door behind compels 
her to stand up to the manger while eating 
and prevent her tramping the manure about 
the stable. The drop is kept partly full of 
earth or coal ashes. 

“The floor should be of earth, exceptin 
the stall and where she lies. Concrete an- 
swers a very good purpose. A plank floor 
is too dry for the feet of a cow which never 
goes out, and they grow out of shape, 
whereas upon the earth or concrete she keeps 
them worn off. Behind the feeding stall is 
the door to the manure shed, which is kept 
closed to exclude the effluvia. Alongside of 
the stall a bountiful supply of straw or other 
litter is kept, on which she makes her bed. 
A little door opens out of the manger into 
this through which the orts and refuse of the 
manger are passed. All droppings and all 
soiled litter are thrown out twice 
a day, and all wet places have dry earth or 
coal ashes sprinkles over them. Almost the 
entire amount of excrementitious matter, 
solid and liquid, is found in the drop behind 
the feeding stall. A deeper drop with a 
slatted floor over it has been recommended 
and may be an improvement, 

“The stable is well lighted and thoroughly 
ventilated. Fly-screens cover every open- 
ing in the summer, and the cow’s comfort is 
consulted in every particular. She moves 
about and and stretches her legs at leisure. 
The corner of her stall serves as rubbing post, 
and she seems to enjoy that. It is true that 
she once in a while shows a disposition to 
have a time and makes the litter fly, and she 
sometimes prances around as if she would 
enjoy using her horns upon something be- 
sides the dry boards. But her every act 
seems to me an expression of gratitude for 
not being tied up by the neck as other cows 
are. I cannot help taking to myself some 
small credit for effort to escape the self-accu- 
sation of inhumanity to so useful a beast as 
the family cow, and I hope to be able to 
arouse something of the same sentiment in 
others.”’ 

And “ Fernwood’s” effort is praiseworthy 
i{ only for its purpose to arouse a kindly 
sentiment in favor of the useful, gentle cow. 
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Poultry Yard. 
Marketing Poultry. 





There is profit in poultry raising, when 
judiciously managed ; but to secure it, quite 
as much depends upon the manner in which 
it is packed for market, as upon the most 
careful attention to the selection of the best 
breeds, and of proper food during the season 
of fattening. The time has gone by for dis- 
posing of anything in the shape of poultry 
at remunerative prices, unless it comes to 
market in the best order not only as regards 
plucking, but also as regards the packing of 
the birds. If their bodies are disfigured by 
over-scalding, by bruises, or by rents in the 
skin, the buyer, whether at wholesale or 
retail, begins at once to haggle about the 
price, to insist upon a reduction; and he 
generally obtains it at such a rate as to leave 
the producer not a cent of profit. There has 
been a marked improvement in this particular 


in recent years—notably in the last two; but 
there is room for a great deal more; and our 
country friends who depend upon a quick 
return in cash, and good prices for their ship- 
ments of poultry to this market, (from whence 
all New England draws its chief supply,) 
should constantly bear in mind the import- 
ance of the most careful attention to the 





plucking, and, also, the packing of their birds. 
—J. H. Farmer, 


To Fatten Fowls or Chickens. 


Set rice over the fire with skimmed milk— 
only as much as will serve one day. Let it 
boil till the ‘rice is quite swelled out; you 
may add a teaspoonful of sugar or molasses, 
but it will do well without. Feed them three 
times a day, in common pans, giving them 
only as much as will quite fill them at once. 
When you give them fresh feed let the pans 
be set in water, that no sourness may be con- 
veyed to the fowls, as that prevents them 
from fattening. Give them clean water or 
the milk of rice to drink; but the less wet 
the latter is, the better. By this method the 
flesh will have clear whiteness, which no 
other food gives; and when it is considered 
how far a pound of rice will go and how 
much time is saved by this mode, it will be 
found to be cheap.— Moubray on Pouliry. 


Weight of Eggs. °* 


After .repeated trials at Paris, it has been 
decided that twenty eggs count as a kilo- 
gramme, or two and one-fifth pounds. The 
breeds of fowls that lay large eggs, averag- 
ing seven to.a pound, are La Fleche, Hou- 
dans, Creveceurs,and Black Spanish ; those 
laying medium-size eggs, averaging eight or 
nine to the pound, are Leghorns, Cochins, 
Brahmas, Polands, Dorkings, Games and 
Sultans; the Hamburgs lay about ten eggs 
to the pound. The weight of the eggs of 
ducks is from two to three ounces apiece; 
turkeys three to four ounces; the eggs of the 
goose, from four to six ounces.—Roch 
Tribune. 


Horticulture. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


At this season of the year, it may be well 
to carefully consider the subject of Selections 
of fruit intended for this fall’s planting, as 
but a short period of time has yet to elapse 
ere we will be to the proper season for 
transplanting fruit and shade trees. We 
have on several occasions heretofore, sug- 
gested to our readers, or such of them as are 
inexperienced in these matters, what varie- 
ties of the different classes of fruit, have 
under thorough tests proved desirable and 
profitable, and to regard with dve caution 
the choice of kinds. Five to eight years 
spent in waiting and caring for an orchard 
to come into bearing, and then to find that 
one-fourth of the trees, or more perhaps, of 
said orchard are of kinds wholly unsuited to 
your climate and soil, is a loss not easily 
ascertained, even by the aid of mathematics. 
A few days back we were waited on bya 
gentleman who was engeged in marketing 
his first crop of fruit from a well cared for 
peach orchard, and who was anxious to 
know if trees,such as his, could not be re- 
budded, as he had one variety of fifty odd 
trees, that is totally worthless for market 
purposes. After explaining in detail the 
uncertainty attending the operation under 
such circumstances, he returned home con- 
vinced that the shortest road to a substitu- 
tion for that variety, was to grub up the trees, 
replace the somewhat exhausted soil in the 
immediate spot where the trees grew, and 
plant others. Had his orchard been of ap- 
ples or pears, regrafting would have been 
practicable and best; not so, however with 
the peach, but in either case a loss of time 
and labor inevitably foitows. But to pro- 
ceed with a list: We will begin with the 
ApPLes, and for early summer varieties, for 
either domestic use or for market, any and 
all of the following named will be found 
good, those marked with a star would be 
our choice if we did not wish so many 
kinds. 

*Fourth of July, *Early Ripe, *Primate, 
*Fanny, Red Astrahan, Early Harvest, Sum- 











mer Queen, Karly Sweet Bough. 


For fall and early winter use: All of th, 
a have proved to be meritorious 
*Maryland Maiden’s Blush, *Fallawater, 
*Wine or Red Streak, Gravenstein, Fall 
Pippin, Bachelor. : 

For winter or keeping kinds: ‘The best 
Southern varieties are required for southern 
Maryland and Eastern Virginia. Sof] and 
situation too, have their influence on these, 
to a more perceptible degree than in the 
carly and fall varieties; as for instance, on 
light and sandy soils, some kinds succeed 
much better than others; and while a variety 
may prove very unsatisfactory on soils of 
such a nature, very often the same kind, if 
planted on heavier soils on the same farm, 
will succeed admirably. Those named be- 
low in stalics have proven best suited to 
sandy soils with us. 

Limbertwig, Moultrie’s Winter, MeNash, 
Winesap, Rawle’s Janet, Yates, Turner's 
Green, Fuust, Kent Island Pine, Terkesbury 
Blush, Nickajack, Shockley, Cowan’s Seed- 
ling, Stevenson’s Winter, Buncombe. 

Sandy soils are, of course, as nearly every 
one knows, not the soils to be preferred for 
growing apples; but where a freeholder has 
no other, then he should select such as will 
succeed best with him in such situation. 
For early market kinds, we would nearly or 
quite as soon, have a rich sandy soil as any 
other. . 

For a Peach orchard, we think the surest 
plan is to plant so as to cover the entire 
season from first to last, then if the quite 
earlies are too low in market to be profitable 
to the owner, he has still two more chances, 
in the middle and late kinds, and vice versa. 
For first early, either Alexander, Amsden, 
Musser or Waterloo, there being so little 
difference in any respect, as to warrant the 
assertion that if you have one, you have all. 
Early Rivers next, followed by Troth; then 
*Foster or *Crawford’s Early (these two are 
about the same); next *Mary’s Choice or 


'*Reeve’s Favorite, these two ripen at same 


time and are both fine; next Moore’s Favor- 
ite or Old Mixon Free, here again we have 
two peaches very similar in all respects; 
next *Crawford’s Late, then Steadley or 
Shipley’s Late; then *Beer’s Smock, next 
*Gearey’s Hold On; then Heath Cling; then 
Salway, and last Bilyeu’s October. Those 
marked with a star are yellow fleshed kinds, 
and while there are a large number of good 
varieties not named in the above list, those 
named are good, and completely cover the 
peach season. 

For STANDARD PEARS, We would plant 
as follows: Osband’s Summer, Clapp’s Fa- 
vorite, Bartlett, Seckel, Howell, Beurre 
D’Anjou, Lawrence, and sparingly of Vicar. 

For Dwarf, Duchesse D’Angouleme, and 
nothing else. As to the Keiffer, Le Conte, 
etc , a few trees to test is as far as we would 
feel like venturing. 

For Piums, our first choice for market 
with a view to profit, would be Wildgoose; 
our second choice would be the same. The 
proof of the pudding is said to be the eating 
of it. For the last seven years we have had 
Wildgoose plum pudding, that served to 
strengthen us greatly, in the execution of 
the burdensome task of paying our debts; 
hence, when we speak well of it, we are only 
“ praising the bridge,” etc. 

Among the European class of plums, the 
Richland has, all things considered proven 
most desirable. : 

For Damsons, we greatly prefer the Shrop- 
shire. 

Cuerries.—Early Richmond, Louis Phil- 
lippe, Mayduke, Black Tartarian, Graffion, 
Reine Hortense, and Gov. Wood. ~ 

Apricots.—Early Golden and Moorpark 
with a trial tree of the new “ Russian” 
which is represented as being so much 
hardier than the others. 

Quinces.—Orange and Champion. 





GoosEBERRIES.—Houghton and Downing. 
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Currants.— Red Datch for general crop ; 
White Grape and Black Naples. 

StRawsBEuries.—For home use, Cumber- 
land, Crescent and Kentucky. 

Rasrserries.— Red, Cuthbert, 
Gregg, Wilson and Kittatinny. 

Grares.—Concord, Worden and Moore’s 
Early for black varieties, Brighton, Salem 
and Delaware for red, and Lady, Elvira and 
Martha for white, with as many of the 
newer kinds for trial, as fancy, governed by 
means, may dictate. 


Black, 


= 





Kitchen Garden—October. 


It is now rather late to sow or plant, un- 
less, perhaps, onion sets and spinach if the 
latter has failed to come up properly. Spia- 
ach, onions and strawberry beds should all 
be cleanly hoed before winter sets in. Heel 
in strawberry plants for spring planting and 
do not leave too many runners on the plants 
that to are bear next season. 

We row begin to lift the root crops, be- 
ginning always with beet, which is the most 
susceptible to frost. After topping, put them 
up in little pyramids where they grew, cov- 
ering slightly with straw and sufficient earth 
to keep the straw in place. They may re- 
main there until wanted if care be taken to 
cover them up gradually to the depth of a 
foot as the cold increases, always remember- 
ing to ventilate by mens of a bunch of straw 
or other device, or, if the crop is small they 
may be piled up dry in the cellar. In a very 
dry cellar they may have to be mixed with 
sand or earth to keep them fresh. 

Gather ripe Lima beans and remove the 
poles. Clear the garden of tomato vines and 
everything unsightly. Plow all you possibly 
can, and plow the same ground again in 
spring. Whatever it may be for the farm, I 
am satisfied that one plowing before a crop 
is put in is not enough for a garden; every- 
thing connected with the garden should be 
done more thoroughly. It is a matter of re- 
gret with me that I have not a good subsoll- 
plow, and, I fear, not much opportunity to 
use itif Ihad one. Not only plowing and 
subsoiling should be attended to, but drains 
should be placed closer together and manure 
applied far more liberally than to the best 
part of a farm. 

The middle of the month is quite early 
enough to begin to touch celery. It should 
then get enough earth put to it to keep it 
straight, whether intended to be left out 
doors or housed. If the celery has been 
planted in rows the small plow will be of 
great use in earthing up. 

There ought now to be some leisure for 
making improvements. Plowed land should 
be freed from stones and the stones broken 
up to improve the roads or used to drain the 
land. A job that never gives out with me 
is the getting out and composting of swamp 
earth, woods carth, or indeed any good fresh 
soil that has not beencropped. This is used 
in frames, in flower and vegetable beds or as 
a top-dressing anywhere. It is well enriched 
with stable manure, and besides, before it is 
used, it has been for months the medium for 
decomposing the bone dust and holding the 
guano in a finely comminuted state so that 
when applied it acts like a charm. Frequent 
turnings are necessary, and if it has been 
liberally manured the heap will get very 
light to handle at the last turning. 

Rhubarb and asparagus beds should be 
trenched and plenty of manure worked in. 
The bottom of the trench is a good place to 
bury large quantities of weeds or decaying 
rubbish. It will act, fora time at least, as 
drainage and also be beneficial where the 
land is already drained. Planting should be 
delayed until spring, as the ground must get 
time to settle. 

I remarked some months ago that I had 
failed for a number of years in succession to 
raise any kind of winter squash, but that I 
had seen late planting recommended and 


meant to give it a trial. Well, I planted 
some on the 3d of July, several weeks later 
than usual, and sure enough they are doing 
finely, fruit and vines thrifty and promising. 
If it should happen so another year, then I 
would be convinced that there is something 
in it. 

Whilst I still think that winter-sown cab- 
bage is best for the main early crop in pri- 
vate gardens, I consider it advisable to have 
a few rows of fall-sown plants along side of 
them to begin the season with, as the latter 
will be at least two weeks earlier. 

Now is a good time to plant raspberries and 
blackberries. Cut them close down almost 
to the root and cover quickly. Try the close- 
pruning system all through their growth, 
and continue to try a few trained to stakes 
in the old way. It is only by constant com- 
parison of various methods of culture that 
we are enabled to speak confidently and 
act understandingly. 

The Bible tells us that there is hope of a 
tree if it be cut down that it will sprout 
again. Try the plan with your old exhaust- 
ed vineyards rather than grub the vines up. 
Two years ago I cut down alternate vines, 
where they were crowded, close to the 
ground with the intention of digging them 
up some time later on. They were left, how- 
ever, and most of them made splendid new 
growths, which encourages me in the design 
to cut all the old plants down by degrees. 


JoHN WATSON. 





Harvesting Apples. 


Nearly every grower has a way of his own 
to harvest apples. Many of these methods 
are neither expeditious nor profitable. A 
good crep of fruit is often half wasted through 
lack of good management in picking, pack- 
ing, and storing. It is, of course, an unprofi- 
table practice to knock or shake off fruit. 


skinned sorts, as Red Astrachan and North- 
ern Spy. Fruit that is not to be immediately 
consumed should be carefully hand picked. 
The practice on one of the largest and best 
apple plantations in the country is to pro- 
vide a good number of round-bottomed half- 
bushel handle baskets, to the handles of 
which are secured light S-shaped iron-hooks, 
which serve to hang the basket on a branch. 
If the basket be lined with thick cloth, it will 
be better. An agile person in a well trim- 
med tree will pick rapidly with these baskets. 
It is seldom necessary to shake off apples. 
If an occasional branch be eut of reach, 
however, the apple should not be shaken off 
until the ground under the branch is cleared 
of all fruit. A small active boy, one who is 
not afraid to climb. will reach nearly all the 
fruit on any tree. In old apple districts we 
have frequently seen boys so well trained to 
apple picking as to reach very quickly every 
apple on the largest and most spreading trees. 

Apples should be packed in the orchard. 
It does not pay to load them into a wagon 
and carry them into a barn to be packed. 
It is a waste of time and is, above all, injuri- 
ous to the fruit. It always pays to sort ap- 
ples, whether one is packing for market or 
homeuse. If not sorted and carefully grad- 
ed the whole barrel will very likely sell for 
second-class fruit. The keeping quality of 
the apples will not be good, and consequent- 
ly they can not be held for spring sale. Care 
should exercised that the fruit is packed tight. 
The apples should not be thrown in the bar- 
rel promiscuously. They should be shaken 
down atintervals. Fill the barrel rounding 
full and squeeze them down with a screw 
press. Apples which are jammed against the 
head of the barrel seldom rot, especially if 
the head is soft wood. The contents of a 
barrel should not rattle when the barrel is 
rolled. Loosely packed fruit is much in- 
jured in shipping. After packing, the bar- 





rels should turned on their sides and allowed 


This is especially the case with the tender- 


to remain in the orchard or under a shed for 
seme days previous to storing. It is im- 
portant to know just when apples should 
be harvested. Winter apples are usually 
picked too early. If most sorts are allowed 
to hang until after several good frosts and 
the leaves have largely fallen, they will be in 
much better condition for keeping or for sale. 
Rhode Island Greenings, however, especially 
at the West, are apt to become overripe if 
left toolong. Baldwins, on the other hand, 
ripen slowly aud should be harvested late.— 
American Cultivator. 


Apple Cider. 





The apple crop, from indications in the 
States where the largest quantity is exported, 
is likely to be short this season, and conse- 
quently the price of cider will be higher than 
usual. The farmer, therefore, who has been 
fortunate enough to have grown # good crop 
will do well to turn his fruit into cider. The 
following points as to making and keeping 
it, which we copy from the WV. Y. World, 
may be of service to some: 

October and November, according to the 
climate, or when light autumn frosts are oc- 
curring and the fruit is in all the perfection 
of its ripeness, is the time to make a prime 
article of cider. 

Cider from late apples is of better quality, 
and possesses more body than that from early 
apples. It will also keep much longer. 

Cider varies in character not only with the 
season of the year at which it is made but 
with the quality of the apple. The best 
cider is made from apples which are some- 
what astringent in their properties of flesh 
and juice—apples the juice of which con- 
tains the largest per cent. of alcohol. The 
strongest cider comes, as a rule, from apples 
which contain the least amount of juice. 
The Hessian, Oanfield, Virginia and other 
of the crab varieties are chiefly esteemed as 
cider apples; so are the russet and pippin 
varieties, while sound small apples of almost 
all sorts make a fairly good article. 

The opinion is general that the best cider 
that reaches the larger markets is made at 
steam mills, where the fruit is crushed in 
large bulk. Cider made in a large press, 
other things being equal, keeps better than 
that made in a small hand-press. A richer, 
fuller-flavored and better colored beverage is 
obtained when the pomace is allowed to re- 
main in the vat a few hours and turned oc- 
casionally to induce fermentation before the 
juice is expressed. The color of the juice 
is influenced by the management of the pulp. 

Different varieties of apples impart differ- 
ent flavors, but from any one kind two dis- 
tinct varieties of cider may be produced— 
the one by expressing the juice before any 
change of color occurs from exposure of the 
pomace to the atmosphere, and the other 
after this exposure. In making what is 
called champagne cider, therefore, when a 
light-colored liquor is desired, the juice is 
pressed from the pomace immediately after 
grinding the latter. 

Professional cider-makers employ cider- 
cloth for the press. The best barrels for 
storing cider are whiskey or brandy barrels. 
When these cannot be obtained, great care 
should be observed to thoroughly cleanse 
with lime or wood ashes and water the bar- 
rels to be used. In addition to this, cleans- 
ing, it is best to fumigate with matches, of 
rolled brimstone dropped into the barrel 
afterwards rinsing the barrel with hot water 
and draining it dry. 

In some mills the juice, after coming from 
the presses, is poured into tanks, where it is 
allowed to ferment for three or four days, 
the temperature being regulated by steam. 
During this process a part of the sugar is 
converted into alcohol, which is necessary 
to preserve the cider. From these tanks the 
cider is next run through filters, barreled and 








placed in a cool cellar, where the barrels be- 


se 


ing kept well filled it stands until time for 
bottling. At time of bottling it is sometimes 
charged with carbolic acid, and sometimes 
a little sugar is added, which gives it fermen. 
tation in the bottle and a natural sparkle, 
This cider is usually sold as champagne cider, 
. Farmers, who make small quantities of 
cider in ordinary mills, as a rule fill the bay. 
rels and place them in a temperature be. 
tween sixty and seventy-five degrees, with 
the bungs loose to assist fermentation. As 
the froth during fermentation works out at 
the bung-hole, juice reserved for the pur. 
pose is added to the barrels. When the 
hissing sound has ceased the cider is consid. 
ered ready for the first racking. Then it is 
drawn off into clean barrels in which the 
bungs are tightly placed for a few days and 
then loosened to induce further fermentation, 
The cider is next racked a short time and 
the barrels tightly closed. When intended 
for draught use it is kept in a cool cellar. If 
designed for bottling, this should not be done 
later than the early spring. 





Fruit and Drying in California. 


Fifteen years ago, before the Central Pacific 
Railroad was built across the Continent, the 
only market for California fruit, besides the 
home demand for fresh fruit, was that of the 
mining camps and shipping for dried fruit 
of low price and poor quality. Coasting ves. 
sels and ships sailing to China, Japan and 
the South seas laid in large supplies of dried 
apples and peaches, but seldom of plums or 
pears. It was all sun-dried, artificial heat 
not being used, except by a few hopeful in- 
ventors. Hand labor was used, even in pecl- 
ing the fruit, though much of it was dried 
with the skin on, being spread by the or- 
chardists’ children on the roofs of out-build- 
ings, or on long scaffolds built in open spaces 
in the orchards. But even in the rainless 
summers of California sun-dried fruit is 
dark in color and is liable to contain the 
eggs of insects. It had for the latter reason 
to be put through a process of kiln-drying 
before long voyages could be undertaken. 
The whole business was a local and compara- 
tively trifling one. Nobody made any money 
at it; it merely gave wages to those engaged 
therein. 

At present the state of things has changed 
greatly—how greatly can hardly be told 
within the limits of a single article. Capital 
has been invested and new processes discoy- 
ered until the fruit business on the Pacific 
coast is divided into three branches, and few 
undertake to devote their attention to more 
than one ata time. There are orchards for 
producing fruits for drying; orchards pro- 
ducing fruits for canning ; orchards produc- 
ing fruits for shipping fresh to the Eastern 
and Mississippi Valley States. Each class of 
orchard receives different care, requires dif- 
ferent soil, is composed of contrasted varie- 
ties. 


The lesson that has been bought at no little . 


cost by California orchardists, and one that 
Maryland orchardists must also learn, is that 
the successful production of fruit involves 
the scientific study of soil and climate and 
the stern sacrifice of what one might wish to 
giow to what one discovers to be indisputab- 
ly best for the given locality. In California the 
effort is to put peaches on peach-soil and 
prunes on prune-soil; in other words, each 
successful orchardist is in a large degree a 
specialist. We shal! have famous pear or- 
chards, famous apricot orchards, famous 
orangeries and olivariams, just as England 
has famous rosariums and pineries. The 
commercial orchard is no more planted on 
the type of the small family orchard. 

But to return to the drying process of the 
present time in California. Some of the 
drying establishments employ several hun- 
dred operatives and buy the fruit of many 
orchards, sending their agents over the ceun- 





try long before the fruit is ripe to make con- 
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tracts with the growers. This year two and 
three cents a pound was paid for apricots, 
and about the same for peaches and plums. 
It pays on good soil to grow these fruits at 
one cent a pound, for the crops are very large, 
this being the chief advantange of fruit- 
growers in California. Stone fruits are first 
pitted by a small machine which does its 
work rapidly and completely, and is then 
placed on large wire trays. Each tray holds 
25 pounds. Apples and peaches and pears 
are peeled ; first, the apples are nicely cored. 
The machines used in this work are different 
from those in use in Maryland, being Pacific 
coast patents, and do the work faster, as labor 
is the most heavy item with us. About 200 
of these trays of fruit go in one dryer at 
once. First, the fumes of sulphur are al- 
lowed to ascend through the trays for a few 
minutes which insures that the fruit will re- 
tain its color. Next comes hot air from the fur- 
naces, and in ten hours the fruit is ready to 
take out. It is aired on a floor, in the shade, 
for a few days; steamed so as to make it 
pack closely; put in boxes and sent to market. 
The dryer is so arranged that any tray can 
be examined in a moment, and the tempera- 
ture is equalized. There are many patents, 
but most of the successful dry-houses of 
California own rights and “ improvements ” 
of their own. As far as possible the fruit is 
moved by machinery, either by an endless 
chain or elevators. About 200 degrees Fahr. 
is the proper amount of heat. One pound of 
dried prunes is the product of 44 lbs. of fresh 
fruit. Of apricots, 64 lbs. of fresh make one 
pound of dried. There are numbers of es- 
tablishments in California that produce from 
400,000 to 600,000 Ibs. of dried fruit for mar- 
ket every year. Cc. H. 8. 
Baltimore. 





Freesia . 

Last winter our attention was attracted by 
some very handsome, waxy-petaled, white 
flowers in the window of our enterprising 
Charles street florist, Mr. John Cook. The 
flowers were produced from bulbs grow- 
ing in small pots, and looked like white 
Babianas. In answer to our inquiry Mr. 
Cook stated that they were called Freesia 
Refracta. The name was entirely new to us, 
and we set to work to search it up, with 
strong doubts about its correctness. Every 
botanical work in our library was consulted, 
but no such genus as Freesia could be found 
among the Iridew, to which the plant evi- 
dently belonged. We had about come to 
the conclusion that the plant was a white 
variety of Babiana, when we accidentally in 
reading came across a notice of a monograph 
on the Iridew, by the German botanist Klate, 
in the “ Gartenflora” for 1874. Klate separ- 
ates the Genus Freesia from Sparaxis and 
names the plant heretofore known as Spar- 
axis Thoubertii, Freesia Leichtlinii. The 
Freesia Refracta is another variety of a 
purer white than the first named. The 
plant belongs to the Iridew, which includes 
the Gladiolus, Iris, Babiana, Tritonia, Ixia, 
Sparaxis and many other bulbous plants. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
A correspondent of the Gardener's Chronicle 
(London) speaking of Freesia Leichtlinii 
says: 

“Tt is of very easy culture, potted in 
mixture of two thirds peat and one-third 
loam, with plenty of coarse sand. Our 
plants were potted in October and stood out 
of doors, protected by a hand glass, until 
the last of November, when they were re- 
moved to a cool house where they have 
flowered profusely.” 

We predict this will be a popular flower 
for winter forcing, especially for Easter, as 


. We doubt (judging from its relatives) that it 


can be had in bloom as early as Christmas. 
Mr. Cook, we believe, has imported a quantity 
of the bulbs both for his own forcing and 
for sale. W. F. Massey. 

Hampten, August 25, 1883. 








Propagating Plants for Stock. 


To have flowers for next summer’s dis- | 


play, the gardener will now begin te make 
his preparation. Where vast quantities are 
required, he will have determined, mainfy, 
by this time the kinds he will require, and 
also something near the relative quantities 
of each. The next step is securing of stock 
plants enough to furnish him with cuttings 
for propagation of his plants in the winter, 
as, with the exception of Geraniums, he 
may freely strike his cuttings any time after 
January. Geraniums are best if struck and 
wintered over as young plants, 

One requisite for his work is a propagat- 
ing house where he can keep the top heat as 
low_as possible, and the bottom heat some 
ten degrees higher; with such facilities there 
will be no difficulty. He will begin with 
the more tender kinds, as Coleus and the 
like, so as to be sure and get his cuttings off 
before any fear of their becoming chilled 
with early frost. For the amateur, with 
possibly only a single green-house, the best 
way is to use the pan system for striking 
cuttings. This is nothing more than filling 
shallow pans or saucers with a couple of 
inches of sand and thoroughly saturating 
this with water, making it like mud, in 
which condition it must be kept until the 
cuttings are rooted. Almost any ordinary 
bedding plant, made into cuttings, treated 
this way and stood on the green-house stage, 
or even in the window of a dwelling will 
root freely. 

After rooting the same treatment is given 
as for those struck in the cutting bench; 
that is, they require potting into small pots 
and to be kept shaded until established. 

Except for large baskets, no old plants are 
kept over the winter, it being found that 
young plants full of vigor and uniform in 
height and growth are the best to rely on 
for bedding. With some kinds that have 
abundance of shoots a very few of the plahts 
will furnish all the stock required to get the 
cuttings from, and nearly all varieties if 
properly cared for will easily furnish 100 
cuttings each; hence the space in a green- 
house need not be taken up with stock 
plants farther than necessary, the room be- 
ing better filled in the early winter months 
with plants that will produce cut flowers 
which are always acceptable.—Z. Sanders in 
Prairie Farmer. 





Preserving Cut Flowers. 


i Remove them from the stems with a sharp 
knife, not with scissors, which crush and 
bruise the stalks. Put those with succulent 
stems into vases of water, where they will 
keep for ten days if the base of the flower 
stem is cut off every morning. Charcoal, 
camphor, sal-ammoniac and salt, are some- 
times recommended, but the advantage of 
using them in water is more apparent than 
real. If they have wilted, they may be 
temporarily revived by recutting the stalks, 
and plunging them into water as hot as the 
hand will bear for a few minutes, then place 
them under a bell, glass, or inverted shade. 
Tin or zinc pans, with close fitting covers, 
must be used when flowers are to be kept 
fresh for a few days, a layer of moist sphag- 
num or hypnum moss being laid on the 
bottom.- Flowers laid on wet moss in a tray 
covered with a thin, wet napkin, may be 
placed on the cellar floor, and_ will keep 
fresh for a considerable time. Wet sand or 
wet moss may also be substituted for water 
in opaque vases. When cut flowers are to 
be kept, care shouid be taken not to allow 
them to be fertilized, as they seldom last 
long after this takes place. Before maturit: 

cut out either anthers or stigmas; or, if th 

will disfigure the flowers; gum the anthers. 
Rhododendrens, azaleas, &c., are peapantty 
prepared for bouquets and wreaths 3 letting 
a drop of gum. arabic fall down into the 
centre of the flower. It hardens at the base 
of the petals and firmly unites them to the 
base of the stigma so that the petals cannot 
drop at some unlucky moment and disfigure 
the whole arrangement.—W. Y. Tribune. 








What Roses to Plant. 


The lamented H. B. Ellwanger, in an ad- 
dress before the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society, said: A common error 
committed by beginners in Rose culture is 
attempting to grow varieties that are of deli- 
cate habit ; attracted by great beauty of 
flower, or fragrance, they do not consider, 
or do not understand, that vigor of growth, 
perpetuity of bloom, perfect hardiness are 
very seldom combined with the qualities 
which have allured them. 

The must popular Roses are the Hybrid 
Remontants; these are moderately hardy, and 
produce flowers of the highest finish. A- 
mong them none are more desirable for tyros 
than Alfred Colomb, John Hopper, and Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot, These three varieties 
probably absorb more of the desirable features 
that go toward making the perfect Rose than 
do any others which could be named; they 
blend well, and are effective planted in a bed 
together or separately. 

A pleasing departure from the usual 
method of growing Roses is found in the 
pegging-down system. In this way the long 
shoots are carefully beat bown, and fastened 
to the ground by means of hooked sticks or 
pegs. Asaresultof this system, an immense 
quantity of blooms is produced. True, the 
individual flowers are‘not of equal finish to 
those grown in the ordinary way, but we get 
a mass of color, a stricking effect, that is not 
otherwise to be had. I do not advocate this 
method to exclusion of the other, but its oc- 
casional use will certainly be satisfactory. 

Besides planting Roses in beds, we should 
scatter them through the borders of our gar- 
dens, giving the more favored positions tu the 
delicate kinds. Among these we find Huge- 
nie Verdier, the most beautiful of the Victor 
Verdier type, a Rose of very delicate tint,— 
deep silvery,—pink tinged with ralmon; 
lovely in the bud and in the open flower ; 


attractive as maid or matron. Not only the | ting 


flowers, but the foliage of this variety which 
is beautiful in both flower and leaf is Charles 
Lefebvre. This has the thick texture of petal, 
and something of the same form as Hugenie 
Verdier, but the color is that of General Jac- 
queminot, deepened by a shade of satiny- 
purple. 

Among the somewhat neglected Roses are 
Marguerite de St. Amande,a deep pink, beau- 
tiful in the bud state, and flowering through 
the summer and autumn months. Baroness 
Rothschild, a blush-pink, with exquisite cup 
shaped flowers; single blooms of this kind, 
during December and January, sell in New- 
York for one doilar, and even two dollars 
each. It has always been a great favorite 
with exhibitors. Francois Michelon is a 
striking variety, intermediate in character 
between its parent La Reine and General Jac- 
queminot; it has large, deep rose-colored 
flowers varied with lilac, of splendid globu- 
lar form. A valuble feature is its late bloom- 
ing, the flowers not developing until most 
others of the same class are past their prime. 
Elize Boelle is perhaps the finest white Rose 
that we have ; it blooms profusely all through 
the summer ; has full globular flowers, of the 
most perfect form; the center is generally 
tinged with blush. It is not possible to im- 
agine a flower of greater beauty. 

Moss Roses have long been favorites in our 
gardens, but it is wonderful how many infe- 
rior varieties are grown; sorts are dissemi- 
nated that are not mossy, are not beautiful. 
None of the Moss Roses will compare with 
those of otber classes as regards the open 
flowers. It is the fine buds that make them 
so attractive, and if a Moss Rose has not a 
well-formed bud it is worthless. The best of 
the Mosses are Gracilis, Crested and Common, 
a triad whose crested loveliness has a com- 
mon grace. 

Not ene of the least of the qualities we 
desire in a Rose is fragrance. In this regard 
all classes must do homage to La France, the 


 swectent of all Roses. Compelled to choose 


one variety, this should be ours. To be sure 
it is rather tender, but it can easily be pro- 
tected, and so winter safely. It does not al- 
ways open well, but it is a simple matter to 
assist,—an operation not practicable with 
most varieties that do not open perfectly, 
If La France does not develope well, by press- 
ing gently with the fingers the point of bloom, 
and then blowing into the center, the flower 
will almost invariably expand, the pent-up 
fragrance escape, and almost intoxicate with 
delight our sense of smell. : 

Not enough attention is given to the Tea 
Roses and Bourbons. The Hybrid remontants 
justly claim our first attention when they 
are in their perfection; but after their first 
blooming is over, throughout July, August 
and September, they are much less attractive 
than many monthly Roses. Varieties like 
Gougin, Gerard Du'ois, Homer, Sombreuil, 
Madame de Vatry, Marie Van Houtte, Ma- 
dame Caroline Kuster, will give a continuous 
supply of flowers throughout the summer and 
autumn. 

The fact of Tea Roses being tender should 
not debar us from their culture; the truth is, 
they have in this matter been abused. The 
sorts I have named are in reality but little 
more tender than La France,the Hybrid 
Noisettes, and all the Victor Verdier race of 
Hybrid Remontants. If earth be hilled up 
about the plants, and a slight covering of 
some loose material, like branches of ever- 
greens, be given, the hardier sorts of month- 
ly Roses will winter in safety. There is 
sometimes a loss of plants,but the percentage 
is light, very little more than happens to the 
so-called Hardy Roses. 

In giving this protection, care must be ob- 
served not to smother the plants by entirely 
excluding the air; this never occurs from 
the use of evergreen branches, but when 
straw or litter is taken, sticks or boards 
should be used to prevent the material mat- 
? vther. This is.one of the cases 
where it is possible to kill by mistaken kind- 
ness. If it be objected that this covering of 
the Roses is troublesome, then we must reply 
to the objector,—you are no true lover, you 
are but a false knight; you cannot haye 
beautiful Roses in your garden, because you 
have not them in your heart. 





THE PomoLocicaL Socrery.—At the sec- 
ond day’s session of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society at Philadelphia, the Marshall P. 
Wilder medals were awarded to Marshall P. 
Wilder of Boston (the founder),for collection 
of pears; Minnesota State Horticultural So- 
ciety for apples and grapes; E. Satterthwait, 
Philadelphia, for peaches, apples and grapes, 
and J. H. Ricketts, Newburg, N. Y., for seed- 
ling grapes. 

The association elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year ; President, Hon. 
M. P. Wilder, Massachusetts; First Vice- 
President, P. J. Berckmans, Georgia; Secre- 
tary, W. J. Beal. Michigan ; Treasurer, B. G. 
Smith, Massachusctts. 





-The Maryland Horticultural Society's 
Show. 

The annual Flower and Plant Exhibition, 
held from the 25th to the 28th of September, 
was a very attractive one in its arrangement 
and effect of the exhibits, but the attendance 
was smaller than ever before. This was due 
to the high rate of admission—one dollar— 
which was adopted with a view to induce per- 
sons to take membership tickets, the privi 
under which are very liberal. The fruits 
were good but not many, and vegetables 
were so few as to be almost a cause of mor- 
tification. Cut flowers were plentiful, and 
floral designs not only numerous, but as a 
rule in the best of taste. 

The main exhibitors were Messrs. Wm. H. 
Perot, T. Harrison Garrett, Patterson Park, 
Robert J. Babiez, Jone Cook, 8. Feast & 
Sons, James Pentland, William D. & Arch. 
Brackenridge, Charles Hamilton, Robert Pat- 
terson, Wm. Fraser, Alex. Scott, Druid Hill 
Park, N. F. Fitton, J, A. Hamilton, ©. 0, 
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The Autumn Frosts. 


‘The early autumn frosts which reached us 
so early this year were sufficiently pro- 
nounced to induce gardeners and farmers to 
be on the alert in preparing for severer ones 
that may now be expected, and have their 
vegetables and other late crops gathered in 
as soon as practicable. 

The New York Herald remarks that the 
late frosts are not to be regarded as prema- 
ture. Last year vegetables were killed by 
frost in some parts of New Hampshire and 
Iowa before the end of August. Severe 
August frosts occurred also at some points 
in the Northwest in 1881 and in 1879. In 
1880 untimely frosts were reported on 
August 16, in Massachusetts, quite generally 
through New Hampshire, in New York and 
even in New Jersey. 

If we may judge from the frost indications 
of other years the present chilly weather is 
not necessarily a sign of a cold autumn. 
The memorable mild autumn of 1879 in 
those portions of the country lying east of 
the Rocky Mountains was preceded by early 
September frosts and cold weather in the 
Northern States. However low ‘the tem- 
perature may now be in the Northwest, we 
may therefore still hope for a generally 
moderate season on this side of the con- 
tinent. 





o- 


Promoting the Walking Gait. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man, says: This is the most valuble proper- 
ty in the gait of a horse for the farm, where 
nearly all the work has to be done on a walk. 
A horse that is a good stepper will do from 
a quarter to a third more work than a slow 
walker, and he will do it with the same ease, 
as it.is his natural gait, and with propor- 
tionately less expenditure of energy ; that is, 
the work will be done with less expense of 
food and waste of flesh for an equal amount 
of work. Then there is the ready action, 
requiring no urging, and the celerity which 
hastens the finishing of the work, an impor- 
tant item where the work is crowding, as in 
thespring. Besides, both man and horse are 
free from worry. In making up your team, 
have it matched in a gait as nearly as possi- 
ble. The pair will work so much the better, 
whether fast or slow walkers. Of a!l things, 
avoid coupling a fast stepper with a slow one. 

* Where thus united, the good horse will fret, 
and mischief may result to his gait and his 
temper. Gait is hereditary, yet, like other 
qualities of nature, it may be greatly im- 
proved by training, especially if begun in the 
colt. I have long wondered at the apparent 
indifference on this subject. Is it that the 
value of a walking gait has escaped notice, 
are that it is considered unworthy of atten- 
tion, or incable of improvement? As well 
say a trotting or running gait cannot be im- 
proved. We have aquality here to be devel- 
oped which is of far more value than the 
sporting qualities of the horse. 

What the farmer wants, and what the 
teamster and draymen will not object to, isa 
good strong walker. Such a horse is not lazy, 
and less likely to be an awkward and stumb- 
ling horse. He lifts his feet and puts them 
down well. There is no drag in his gait, as 
with a slow, shuffling or creeping brute. A 
good walker is usually possessed of some 
spirit. This is necessary to sustain his gait, 
if he is to become serviceabie. It is also an 
advantage in his training, requiring little 
more than restraint to prevent him from 
breaking his walk. Beginning with leading 
the colt to halter as soon as he has the use of 
his feet well, before he gets accustomed to 
break, his walk may be readily improved and 
the habit after a while established, if he is of 
tractable disposition. If, while ranning with 
the dam, he should, in his capering, get into 
a trot or a run, it will not seriously affect his 
halter habit, or, later on, his practice on the 


traces. Neither does his walking practice 
interfere with his trotting, which, during the 
course of the former, may also be indulged 
and improved. Butlet each be kept distinct 
for the time, so as to secure an impression. 
The colt will soon learn to know what is 
wanted, and if properly encouraged will res- 
pond, if he is what he should be, tractable, 
intelligent and sufficiently spirited to carry 
out what is intended. If awkward or stupid, 
he is not worth the trial. 

In the absence of a special trainer of colts, 
any man of intelligence who feels an inter- 
est in the matter, and has patience and con- 
trol of his temper, may be trusted to under- 
take the work. It is all the better if he be 
the owner of the colt. Not that he will suc- 
ceed in a full developement, but he is pretty 
sure to so far improve the value of his horse 
as pay well for the effort, and it need but 
little improvement to do that when the long 
service of the horse—some twenty years or 
more with good treatment—is considered. 
At first, lead your colt by the halter. Grad- 
ually increase his specd. Here will occur 
the greatest difficulty, through the eagerness 
of getting him advanced. By urging him 
too much he will break, and frequent break- 
ing, becomes itself a habit, will antagonize 
and defeat what it is intended to promote. 
Patience, with time, is required, and it is the 
only way. The colt is to have his walk so 
gradually advanced that he does not become 
aware of it. When the colt becomes strong 
and an advance has been made in its gait, 
so that leading it becomes too much of a task, 
mount the mare and couple the young one 
with its dam. This still will accustom it to 
being paired and kept in place. The train- 
ing to a walk requires as much exertion as 
applies to trotting or running. The exercise 
may, therefore, be more frequent and of 
longer duration, but must necessarily be mild 
at first and decided throughout, giving the 
colt to understand that you are its master, 
but a kind master. 

If there is a better way than this, let it be 
employed, for the advantages within reach 
here should no longer be ignored. The 
thing is to get it started. It was not so with 
trotting, the possibilities of which were not 
known till a thorough test had been made, 
and the result surprises us all. The walk- 
ing gait is in the interest of the farmers. 
No excitement attaches to it, as with trotting 
and running, which are sustained by the ex- 
citement. It is a matter of business only, 
and may be classed with farm improvements. 





AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


Progress in Agriculture—Is there any Room 
for Further Improvement ? 


By Tu. PoLLarD, 

Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 

In our number of ist September we omit- 
ted to speak of the Agricultural Department 
of Tennessee. Under the adminstration of 
Dr. Killebrew it was very efficient, but he 
has been superseded by some political ap- 
pointee, we do not remember who, and we 
have seen no reports from him. Dr. Killebrew 
sent forth many able reports on various 
agricultural subjects of practical import- 
ance to the farmer, and we know cf no one 
in modern times, who has done more with 
his pen, to advance the cause of agriculture, 
and impart information on this subject to 
his readers. We advise farmers who can 
secure these reports to do so, and to study 
them. In the same number we remarked it 
was evident that Europe could not feed its 
population. We meant from the produc- 
tions of the land; for the nations of Europe 
have resources, the products of manufac- 
tures, mines, etc., with which to purchase 
the surplus products of the lands of the 
United States and other countries. All of 





the old world is starved for food with which 


to feed its population, and we are continually 
seeing netices of the famines which pervade 
the eastern world. We have recently seen 
a statement said to be authentic, that six 
Millions of the people of India had perished 
from starvation in the last five years, and 
yet India exports wheat to England and 
other countries. Wedo not know whether 
the above statement is true, and we are con- 
stantly reminded in reading our journals, of 
the want of the authority for many things 
contained in their columns; this is certainly 
a great omission. Nevertheless, it is true 
that the people of the old world are an- 
nually suffering for want of food, the pro- 
duct of the soil, and that it will bea long 
time before there can be any surplus in our 
country with which to feed our own popula- 
tion, and the teeming millions of foreign 
lands. This should stimulate our farmers 
to improve their lands and increase their 
products in every practicable way, without 
fear of not finding profitable markets. 

Agriculture as before remarked has made 
much progress in recent years by the use of 
commercial fertilizers, we add now notably, 
by the utilization of bones and the natural 
natural phosphates to furnish phosphate lime 
to our soils, which by constant cropping was 
being gradually and ruinously deprived of 
it. Lands were becoming “ wheat sick,” 
and “clover sick,” and generally impoverish- 
ed in regard to the production of all crops, 
and farmers were at a loss to know the cause. 
A striking instance of this occurred some 
years since in the Genessee county (of New 
York). The land become “ wheat sick” 
from constant production of this crop, and 
the yield fell off from 25 to 30 bushels down 
to less than one half. Phosphate lime was 
resorted to, and now the yield has been 
nearly or quite restored. It has been found 
that nitrogen may be obtained from the 
atmosphere, by the growth of clover and 
peas and other vegetable matter, and by the 
action of rains in bringing it down to the 
soil, and that potash is generally in sufficient 
quantity in clay soils and new lands, but 
that there is no source for the supply of 
phosphoric acid (in the form of phosphate 
lime) but bone, and the natural phosphates. 
The former alone, would be inadequate in 
quantity, but an All-Wise and all Providing 
Providence, has found deposits of it in al- 
most every country of the globe. In our 
own country are found in South Carolina 
immense deposits of it, in the manipulation 
and manufacture of which, millions of dol- 
lars are invested, and which yields to the 
treasury of the State a very handsome 
royalty. These phosphates, besides being 
extensively used in this country, are being 
exported to Europe, because they are iess 
hard, and more available than most of those 
found in the Old World. We are glad to 
see that phosphates of good quality have 
recently been discovered about Tampa Bay, 
and along Hillsboro River in Florida. We 
have been hoping to find them in Virginia, 
and Prof. Campbell of Washington and Lee 
University, thinks from the geological for- 
mations, and their similarity to those of 
South Carolina they should be found along 
our Virginiarivers. Several years since, we 
hoped we had found them in New Kent 
county, but on close examination, it was 
proven that they existed only in a pouch of 
moderate dimensions, in a marl bed. Our 
last Virginia Legislature chartered a com- 
pany with full privileges to work our streams 
and coasts for phosphates, the Company 
hoping they might hereafter be discovered, 
but thus far they have n t been. 

In a recent visit through Tide-Water 
Virginia, we found much unimproved and 
badly cultivated land, though capable of 
being made productive and profitable, and 
came to the conclusion that this might cer- 
tainly be accomplished by the use of fine 





ground S. Carolina phosphates (“floats”) and 
kainit (German potash salts) and peas. These 








fertilizers to be used in proportion of two- 


thirds of the former and one-third the latter, _ 


and from 300 to 400 lbs. to the acre, applied 
when the peas are seeded. Then the peas 
are to be fallowed under, and wheat or win- 
ter oats are to be seeded, with clover last of 
February or first of March, or as suggested 
in a former number, the wheat or oats may 
be seeded right on the peas and a clod-crush- 
ing roller be run over them, or a peg roller 
may be used, as was formerly practiced by 
Mr. Ed. Ruffin, of Virginia. This roller was 
made of a heavy log, with blunt wooden pins 
inserted. The late Dr. St. Julien Ravenel, 
of Charlestown, 8. C. informed me that he 
had for several years, been using the S. Car. 
olina phosphate and kainit, (which he called 
his “ Ash Element”) on the plan above pro- 
posed. If a good stand of clover can be eb- 
tained, the road is clear for further and per- 
manent improvement, and if by one applica- 
tion of the phosphate and kainit and peas, a 
good growth of clover is not secured, the 
same course must be gone over again, with 
re-application of the fertilizers, and unless 
the failure was due to dry seasons, or other 
cause not connected with the fertilizer. On 
the use of commercial fertilizers, the learned 
Dr. Voelcker says, “years ago farmers in 
England used to buy their guanos, and super- 
phosphates without much reference to what 
chemical analysis would say to them, being 
influenced in their choice more by general 
recommendation, and by the price per ton. 
This tempted the manufacturers to make in- 
fericr articles, and sell them at low prices, 
But farmers have learned that a guano with 
12 per cent. of nitrogen is worth more than 
one with only ten per cent., &c., questions 
readily solved by the chemist (i. e, the per- 
centages and conditions.) Farmers now give 
preference to the better qualities, and the re- 
sult is a competition based upon good qual- 
ity, rather than low price. And further, by 
this means, the inferior articles and humbugs 
that formerly infested our markets are kept 
away.” The same is gradually taking place 
in our state and country, and if our govern- 
ment appreciated agriculture, as do the gov- 
ernments of Europe, and would establish 
numerous “ Experiment Stations” as done 
there, and properly sustain our Agricultural 
Department, we should derive greatiy in- 
creased benefits in this direction. 

I omitted to say when on the subject of the 
phosphates, that I agree with my friend Dr. 
Ellzey in the advanced position he has taken 
in regard to the decided advantage of using 
the fine ground 8. C. phosphates (floats,) or 
fine bone, in place of the dissolved. Cheap- 
ness in the relative articles is a great con- 
sideration. The sulphuric acid used in the 
solution displaces nearly one-half of the 
phosphate lime. And there are other 
elements which enter into the cost, making 
the undissolved really cheaper than the dis- 
solved. Let our readers again refer to Dr. 


Ellzey’s article in our number September 1, 
if they have not clearly read it. They will 
find that he states that the chemical treat- 
ment (dissolved) is more expensive than the 
mechanical (ground,) in the proportion of 
130 to 30. If his calculation is correct, it 
settles the question, and Dr Ellzey is not the 
man to make statements without being able 
to verify them. 


MARYLAND Berksurres.—Mr. A. M. Ful- 
ford, of Harford county, has made a triumph- 
ant tour with his well-known Berkshires 
through the Western States, winning many 
prizes at the Bismark Grove, Kansas and 
Illinois State Fairs, in competition with the 
most successful breeders in those sections. 
He has just brought out a new lot, the largest 
in numbers of any he has yet imported, and 
including many noted prize-winners in the 
English shows. 








Mr. SHozmakeEr’s bull  Forget-Me-Not, 
at the head of the winning herd, took second 
in his class at the New York State Fair Mr. 
Corning’s being first. 
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Mr. Cooper’s Sale of Jerseys. 


The sale on October 10th and 11th of Mr. 
Cooper’s importation of Jersey cattle, which 
is conspicuously advertised in this issue, can- 
not but attract a large attendance, his well- 
known judgment in selection and the unu- 
sual quality and extent of his offerings mak- 
ing his sales events of great importance in 
Jersey movements. The present lot will em- 
brace u large percentage of tested cows and 
animals close in blood to those tested, and in- 
cluding numerous individuals of marked 
beauty and promise. Many of the cows and 
heifers in the sale have been bred to the cele- 
brated bulls Pedro, Stoke Pogis of Linden 
and Black Prince of bandan. 





Large Importation of Cattle. 


The steamship Nessmore arrived on Sep- 
tember 26 from Liverpool, and brought the 
largest number of imported cattle ever land- 
ed at this port, there being 467 calves, heif- 
crs, cows and bulls. With the exception of 
eight head the whole was consigned to 
Messrs. C. E. Leonard & Brothers, of Cook 
and Saline counties, Mo. The cattle are of 
the Polled Angus and Galloway breeds, and 
have no horns. They all are of black color. 
The Polled Angus steck came from the es- 
tates of Sir George McPherson Grant, in 
Ballindallock and Aberdeen, Scotland, and 
the Galloways from Gillespie and Cunning- 
ham, Dumphries, in the same country. But 
one, a calf, was lost on the passage. The 
cattle were landed directly from the steamer 
at pier 81 to cattle cars, and at once taken 


materials, or other substances, will be , 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and they will re- 
main ninety days. The Leonard Brothers, 
to whom the cattle belong, have stock in’ 
Missouri covering about 5,000 acres of land, 
where they make a specialty of breeding, 
short-horned cattle, Spanish jacks and Meri- 
no sheep. They value this importation at 
$200,000. Six heifers are intended for stock 
breeders in Minnesota. There are also on 
board, imported by Mr. W. H. Whitridge, 
two Aberdeen-Angus cows in calf. One of 
them is Katinka, No 4,669 in the herd book 
bred to the Jilt bull Justice, 1,462, for which 
1,000 guineas bas been refused. Katin- 
ka is a very highly bred representative of the 
Pride family. The other heifer is Eone, No. 
4,675, and one of the most celebrated of the 
Erica family. These two cows are represen- 
tatives of the most important families of the 
Aberdeen-Angus breed. 








JAPAN CLOVER.—To several correspon- 
dents who have enquired where seed of this 
plant may be had, we would say that we 
find in the Southern Live-Stock Journal an 
offer of Walter Stith, of Holly Springs, Miss., 
to furnish it at $3 per bushel: 








Mr. von Kappr writes us that in the con- 
test at the Baltimore County Fair for the 
Sweepstakes premium on bulls, awarded to 
Mr. Ridgely’s King Rex, his bull Normanby 
2d did not appear in the ring on account of 
sickness. 








CorrEcTION.—Mr. Massey says he does 
not want to grow plants for Brogdignagian 
gardens, and, in writing of the Coreopsis in 
our last, he wished they grew en plants ten or 
twelve inches, not feet, high. 


The Corn Crop—Selecting Seed. 


Pror. G. E. Morrow, of the Illinois In- 
dustrial University, writes as follows in the 
Prairie Farmer—and what he says abott 
seed corn is applicable to other sections 
besides Illinois: the condition of the corn 
crop in much of the great corn-growing area 
of the country is anything but satisfactory. 
At the best there can not be a large yield for 
the acreage planted ; an early frost would do 
almost incalculable damage. Dry weather 
has injured the crop over large areas, but has 
had the compensating advantage of making 
injury from frost less probable. Where there 
have been abundant rains, much of the corn 
is so little matured that only an unusually 
favorable autumn can prevent loss from frost. 

It isonly too evident that very many farm- 
ers did not heed the cautions given last spring, 
that, in selecting seed corn, not only its vital- 
ity be considered, but also the fitness of the 
variety for the region in which it was pro- 
posed to be planted. The experience of this 
year should impress the lesson that it is rarely 
safe to plant, in large quantity, corn grown 
far south or north of the place where it is 
planted. If taken far south it will probably 
require too long a season to mature; if 
brought trom the north it usually will be a 
smaller variety than is desirable. There are 
exceptional cases, and often good results come 
from persistent efforts to acclimate varieties, 
The rule is, however, that good farmers have 
varieties better adapted to the section than 
can, usually, be obtained from abroad. 

I count it very important that these good 
varieties be preserved, even if they have only 
a neighborhood reputation, and are known 
only by the name of some farmer who has 
given care to their improvement by the selec- 
tion of choice seed. Many such were los 
last year, through failure to select seed. This 
year promises to be one in which the selec- 
tion of seed in the fall, will be a matter of 
exceptional importance. The farmers of 
Tilinois plant not*far from 1,000,000 bushels 
of corn each spring. Careful selection of 
this quantity of seed in lots of even 100 








to the quarantine farm at Patapsce Station, 


ing and saving it in lots of two to ten bushels, 
as the average farmer needs, should not be| 
difficult. 

As is well known, there is much differ- 
ence in the time of ripening of ears of the 
same variety in thesame field. An unhealth- 
ful early ripening may be caused by disease, 
or injury to stalks; but, aside from this, a 
difference of ten days,or even two weeks,may 
often be noticed in the maturing of ears 
grown on the same square rod of ground. 
Early maturity is a most desirable quality in 
cori, for all latitudes north of Central Illi- 
nois. And nothing is more certain than the 
selection of early maturing seed will havean 
effect on time of ripening of the crop in sub- 
sequent years. In attempting to select seed 
corn from the cribs in the spring, the time of 
ripening can not be determined with any cer- 
tainty. 

Ears of corn plucked from the stalk and 
allowed to dry will give seed of fair vitality, 
even when the plucking was done when the 
kernels were only hardening. Still better re- 
sults come if the stalks be cut and placed 
where they can dry without heating as they 
may be shocked. By selecting the sarleest 
ripening ears and securing these without 
waiting for full maturity in the field, good 
seed may be obtained of late ripening varie- 
ties, otherwise desirable. 

Placing corn designed for seed in condi- 
tions in which it will become thoroughly dry, 
without overheating, before hard freezing 
comes, is the best security for good seed’ 
Probably no better plan for doing this has 
been found than the old ene “tracing up” 
the corn by the husks and hanging it ear by 
ear in a dry room. 

I would not discourage purchasing seed of 
varieties that promise well; but hope never 
again to see a spring when, as was the case 
in 1883, thousands of Illinois farmers will pur- 
chase seed corn of which they know nothing 
except that “it will grow and looks like pret- 
ty good corn.” 


Home Department. 


Worth and Worthlessness of Young Wo- 
men, 








I think I may say - without fear of contra- 
diction that our young women are not half 
as useful in the world as they might be with- 
out being a whit less ornamental and also 
without curtailing their enjoyment. If we 
could imagine for a moment what the result 
would be if the grand army of American 
girls would for a time do the very best of 
which they are capable, we might perhaps 
form some just conception of the immense 
waste of time and faculty for which they are 
responsible. This is more emphatically true 
of the young unmarried women, as a class, 
than of any other class of eithersex. Unlecs 
girls have a“ vocation,” or are forced to earn 
their own livelihood, very few recognize any 
claims of home or society at all commensu- 
rate with their ability to do. The “few” 
prove my first dssertion true, and among 
these may be found the brightest and most 
attractive of their sex. 

Girls can accomplish wonders in these 
days, but their accomplishments are not of- 
ten of the useful order. Of course those 
accomplishments help to embellish home and 
society, and the girls themselves are the 
great conservators of the poetry of life, but 
inasmuch as they are our reliance for future 
wife and motherhood more practical graces 
should be cultivated; youth and beauty are 
good, but they are fleeting, and while they 
last their vaiue is greatly increased if useful- 
ness be added. 

The young women who “take things easy” 
range all the way from the first emancipa- 
tion from school to the mystic point which is 
never clearly defined. If they were all shel- 
tered under a father’s and mother’s wing we 





bushels, is a great undertaking. But select- 


themselves members of pleasant households, 
where to some extent they partake of the 
privileges and pleasures of a home. Others 
again are in their father’s house but not that 
of their own mother,—thers is a “ step” in 
the way, and that “step” often stands be- 
tween them and what they would recognize 
as their duty, but for the “step.” 

Whether in the rightful home or a home 
which is their’s by kindness, or by courtesy, 
young women have wonderful opportunities 
to make their presence a real blessing ; their 
freedom from such responsibilities and claims 
as naturally rest upon the head of the house 
leaves them more free to do such things as 
are best appreciated; not being as strictly 
confined to the absolute necessities they 
may give a grace of finish to most things that 
will greatly increase the charm of a home; 
they may also, if so willed, render little per- 
sonal services to any member of the family 
who may-need them and which are so grate- 
ful if voluntarily and cheerfully given; most 
services of this description require very little 
effort except of good will and thought for 
others rather than self. Not by any means, 
that these should be the sum of duties be- 
longing to the girls of the house, but these 
are their’s by right of their exemption from 
absorbing care, which as naturally fall to 
whomsoever presides over the household. 
Such things should rather be their pleasure 
than duty. Pleasures are always more real 
for having a spice of duty pervading them. 
Stern, unmitigated duty demands that the 
head and hands of the young women should, 
as far as the occasion offers, lighten the bur- 
dens of the one who devotes the best of her 
entire life toward making the home such as 
it may be, and the pleasures of which the 
young people enjoy the lion’s share. ; 

Somehow it is the common practice for the 
mother or the head of the house, whether 
mother or not, to assume the harder and 
more disagreeable portion of whatever is not 
done by servants, until the girls really think 
such distribution is altogether proper ; in fact 
this false position is the keynote to much 
that is wrong in the general adjustment of 
the relations of all parties to the home du- 
ties, because the mother by right of her posi- 
tion exercises the chief control; other mem- 
bers of the household reckon all they do as 
& personal service rendered to her, and it is 
not uncommon for girls to defend their own 
shirking of duties by saying, “I get ne 
thanks for what I do,” when probably the 
very service for which they claimed thanks 
fell so far short of their actual duty that 
they ought rather to blush for their short- 
coming. 

Short-sightedness, if nothing worse, must 
be the weakness of the times among these 
young people. If like the Scripture virgins, 
they are only awaiting the coming bride- 
groom, they ought to know that this is not 
the proper preparation for his coming; that 
no man in his senses will choose a girl who 
is not valued at home if he knows it. Mothers 
are accused of over-zeal to have their daugh- 
ters marry; where this is true, may it not 
be because the girls do not fill their niche 
within the home ? 

Whatever blame there may be, rests not 
entirely with the young women ; in fact it be- 
longs to society generally and often to the 
mothers themselves. Girls have a natural 
leaning toward home-making and house- 
keeping which their love. fer play in 
that line betrays;.and but for perver- 
sion in their training and association 
this would Icad them gradually up to 
real duties of a like nature. It might be 
dolls and play-work to them to the end 





might let the question of usefulness rest be- 


if only their delight in such things was not 
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ladyism, and their wo- 

to yield to the demands 

schools and socicty until self-importance 

becomes the ruling thought and domestic 
claims are entirely out of order. 

It is assumed that because girls take so in- 
stinctively to dolls and playhouses, they will 
as naturally adapt themselves to their duties 
when they have a real house to keep and a 
real family to care for. This is a delusion 
and a snare to many a poor fellow who finds 
too late that this is a lost art to his wife, 
whatever other arts she may be master of. 
Of course, there are exceptions; where a 
girl has been reared in a methodical house- 
hold, although she has had no experience in 
the regulating thereof, yet being used to the 
comforts of such ruling she will very likely 
strive to repeat it in her own home, but will 
necessarily encounter many difficulties which 
experience would have enabled her to avoid. 
No girl of ordinary ability and not utterly 
given to self-indulgence will rest satisfied 
short of her mother’s standard in house-keep- 
ing, although she may never reach that of 
her mother-in-law. 

In our unselfish willingness to shield our 
daughteis from hardships which we know 
are before them, by letting them do just as 
they choose, we are really making their fu- 
ture all the harder and robbing their present 
of its highest pleasure, that of learning to 
live and do for others, which is also the very 
best preparation for any future which may 
be theirs. 

In whatever station of life young women 
may find themselves, it best becomes them 
to do their best toward fitting themselves for 
every womanly duty thereof. There ought 
never to be occasion for the head of the house 
to look beyond the young women under her 
own roof to take her place if trouble or 
sickness holds her from filling it herself, and 
she should always feel sure of help from them 
when she needs it. The healthy young wo- 
man who sits inactive or incompetent in 
emergencies calling for womanly aid is a sor- 
ry spectacle whom nobody admires. Cerzs. 


Concerning Housekeepers. 

There is an old saying that poets are born, 
not made, and we believe the same is true of 
housekeepers. Some women fit into the 
position perfectly. They assume the direc- 
torship of the household 80 quietly, and rule 
it so easily that we quite forget the labor in 
the results, or perhaps imagine there is no 
labor at all. We all look on admiringly 
when we get a glimpse of such a household, 
or of such a presiding genius, and wonder 
why we cannot do as well. For we are not 
all born housekeepers, and to some of us the 
post brings care, vexation, and weariness of 
soul and body. But let us console ourselves 
if we fail, or correct our pride if we succeed, 
by remembering that to be a perfect house- 
keeper demands nearly all the known virtues 
and qualities. One must be wise, dignified, 
prudent, firm, methodical, skillful and gentle; 
possessing also tact, courage in emergencies, 
inventive faculty and teachableness ! 

There! if that is not enough to make & 
perfect woman, what more would you have. 
Yet there are many women among us who 
are scarcely known oustide of their family 
circle, who have never written a line or 


painted a picture, who have never been 
directors of a hospital or m ers of a 
charity, but who are entitled to all the 
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go on quietly from to ’ 
never knowing their worth, eoaitons with 
scant or none at all, weli satisfied if 
rs) can harmonize their cares and 
du and thus avoid friction! These are 
domestic roe mea ete, Penne Bar prm be 
sung appropriately. ess sisters 
should crown them with sabeds, while 
they sit at their feet and strive to learn 
something of their ways. And their hus- 
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The Daily Grind of Woman's Work. 


The quiet fidelity with which a woman 
dishwash her life away for her husband and 
children is a marvel of endurance. Here is 
the servitude of woman heaviest—no sooner 
is her work done than it requires to be done 
again. Men take jobs, work on them, finish 
them, and they are over for good and all. 
The prospect of ending them and drawing 
pay for the labor is alluring, but no such al- 
lurements are held out for the wife. She 
washes Monday after Monday the same gar- 
ments until there is nothing more of them 
to wash; then they are replaced by others 
of new material just like them, and the rub- 
bing and wringing goes on forever. She 
mends the stockings with tireless fidelity, the 
same holes meeting her gaze week after 
week, for if there is a darned place in a sock 
“he” invariably puts his irrepressible toe 
through it. Every morning the rooms are 
put in order, only to be in the wildest disor- 
der by the time night falls. There are no 
jobs, each one different; there is no pay day. 
The same socks, the same washing, the same 
room, everytime. There is too little bright- 
ness in the lives of women in the country. 
They have too little help in their domestic 
occupations. The “ nurse” in a house where 
there is a baby to care for ought to be set 
down as one of the regular expenses as much 
as the potatoes for the family. A mother’s 
health both of body and mind is worth more 
than additional acres of land, or finer live 
stock. The heart should not be allowed to 
grow old. Life should not have lost its charm, 
the heart its spirit, and the body its elasticity 
at forty years. And yet how many women 
are faded and wan, and shattered in mind 
and health, long before they are forty. All 
the joy of life is not in youth’s morning. If 
we s0 will it, we can to the last moment of 
life be at least negatively happy. 





When to-be Idle. 


There are undoubtedly seasons and periods 
when it is wise to wait ; when itis not worth 
while to commence any undertaking, great 
or small. There are studies which it is not 
worth a man’s while to take up, pursuits 
which it is not worth while to follew. For 
the book that is read at dinner-time or in 
the street, or a language that is learned in 
recurring spare moments, is very apt to be 
half done, except by the occasional few, who 
really have strength of mind and body suffi- 
cient for such achievements. As a usual 
thing, there is more loss than gain in such a 
habit, and both conversation and manners 
suffer when there is a trick of thinking it 
worth while to pull out some implement of 
labor, pen, pencil or needle, at times when 
other people are content to seem unemployed, 
and are only busy in being agreeable. All 
such acts come under the same category of 
virtue with the housewife’s economy of 
time, which made her sit up in bed to knit 
stockings in the dark, or re-thread her needle 
at the infinite expense of time and eyesight 
to save an inch of cotton. Work done in 
odd moments is never good work if it inter- 
feres with meat, mass or rest. It is an evi- 
dence of thorough self-mastery when a man 
knows how to use time, and has the sense to 
recognize when time is not worth using in 
any definite way.—. A. Barr. 





A FEW weeks ago an unique notice ap- 
peared in the Boston papers. A lady adver- 
tised to do all kinds of cooking to order. 
Since then she has been crowded with work, 
which shows that there is a demand for 
cooked food which cannot be wholly supplied 
by bakeries and canning factories. She makes 
a speciality of white and Graham bread, but 
also furnishes meats, pies, doughnuts and 
cakes. Although an educated woman, she 
is an adept in her art, and if her strength 
only proves equal to the demand made upon 
it, she has found a permanent means for se- 
curing a livélihood for herself and two 
young children, ‘ 





A Pretty Home Toilet. 


Husband and children delight in seeing 
“mother” look neat and nice. Nevertheless, 
many women dress at home in such a style 
that they are always ashamed to be seen by 
anybody but home-folks. Ifa knock at the 
front door is heard, they run and hide, or 
wait till they have “primped up” before 
opening it. In their creed anything is good 
enough for hcme-folks ; all nice things—nice 
clothes, food, dainties—must te saved for 
company, Any old calico or woolen dress is 
good enough to do house work in, any old 
worn-out shoes good enough to wear round 
the house. As anatural result of this theory, 
the parlor is always shut up save on great 
occasions, the sitting room is rarely used, and 
the family life is entirely in the kitchen. It 
is no unusual thing for women who hold such 
theories and carry them out in practice, to 
find no time to comb their hair till after the 
dinner work is done, and go round with it in 
a frowse two-thirds of the day. As a natu- 
ral consequence, she forfeits much of the 
respect and admiration which is her due. 
To axtidote this unfortunate result, a pretty 
and tastful home toilet will be found very 
efficient. Calico of fair quality can be pur; 
chased at eight cents a yard, and with a clean 
calico dress cn and a nice calico apron the 
housewife may be always dressed up while 
at her work. If she unvaryingly combs her 
hair before engaging in any morning task, 
her hair will be in order for the day, and a 
lesson of value will be taught her entire 
household. A bit of edging in her neck 
may take the place of a collar, if the collar is 
too much trouble , and neatly attired in fresh 
calico and whole shoes she need not run and 
hice if there comes a knock at the door. 
The laboring man’s wife who is careful of 
her own appearance while at her work will 
have a better opportunity for and more in- 
fluence in persuading her busband to look 
no worse than he need to while at his work, 
than she who cares for none of these things. 
A reasonable attention to externals not only 
forfeits our own self-respect, but gains the 
respect of others. 


Character and expression may be asso- 
ciated with an interior apartment which shall 
convey to the minds of guests a sense of 
mingled appreciation and welcome; or, on 
the other hand, impart a chilling impression 
too apt to be abiding, notwithstanding the 
warmth which attends the congratulations 
of the host. Rooms should be suggestive of 
feeling. Light and shade should be studied, 
as well as the combination and arrangment 
of drapery, the disposition of furniture and 
ornaments. Sociability may be expressed 
even in the placing of chairs and sofas. Two 
or three chairs, arranged in a conversational 
atttitude in some cheery corner, an ottoman 
within easy reach of a sofa, a chair facing a 
stereoscope or convenient to the art album, be- 
speak sociability. Little studied effect, which 
shal] impress the more than casual observer, 
may be made with advantage; and to this end 
it should be regarded, as a rule, to aim to dis- 
sipate the ever-prevalent sense of restraint 
which surrounds the guests, attendant upon 
his or her first appearance at the house of a 
friend. In short, homes should be so inviting 
and cheerful that those who visit them may 
be joyous and unconstrained, without the 
slightest feeling of inbarmony with the sur- 
roundings. 





To clean black cloth, dissolve one ounce ef 
bi-carbonate of ammonia in one quart of 
warm water. With this liquid rub the cloth, 
using a piece of flannel or black cloth for the 
purpose. After the application of this solu- 
tion, clean the cloth well with clean water; 
dry and iron it on the wrong side, brushing 
the cluth from time to time in the direction 
of the fibre, 
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Eating Fast. 


Swedenborg relates that when eating alc 
one day, he was startled by the Lord appeg 
ing in one corner of the room, saying, “f, 
slowly!” It secms sometimes as if it wow 
be a good thing if an inhabitant of ano 
sphere should appear at our tables, and 
peat this command. Dyspeptic men anj 
women and unhealthy children, with wea, 
stomachs, are not uncommonly seen, and j 
many cases stomach-troubles can be traced 
directly to the practic? of bolting down fooj 
in silent haste. I have sat at tables, wher, 
if I had not known to the contrary, I shou 
have thought the whole family were abou 
to start for the cars, and were anxious Jeg 
they be left. Looked at from the side of healt 
alone, this practice is bad enough; but th 
entire lack of grace which characteriza 
meals conducted in such a hurry adds a great 
deal to the evil effect. It takes from the gooj 
manners, and from the possible culture of the 
family, in a way that they cannot possibly 
afford. The old adage, “ The less haste the 
more speed,” would be a good motto to hang 
over the sideboard—providing that anyone 
ever reads a motto. There is no habit much 
harder to overcome than that of eating sloy- 
ly. Once formed, it is a defence against in. 
digestion. Children can be encouraged to 
cultivate this habit, and the necessity for it 
can be impressed upon their minds, when in 
the unresisting state which follows overloaé- 
ing the stomach.—Home Theme. 





THERE never was a time when ribbons 
were so handsome and so cheap and so much 
used for decoration. Almost the last use te 
which an old-time housekeeper would think 
of putting a ribbon would be to tie it around 
the tall and suspicious-looking bottles on the 
sideboard, and this thing is done at the pres 
ent time, unblushingly, and receives the sanc- 
tion of those gentlemen who “do” the de 
corations for some fashionable and popular 
art stores; and, since it is the fashion, a yel 
low satin ribbon, tied in a graceful way, 
with loops and ends of the same length, 
around the neck of a crimson peacock bite 
bottle, does look very pretty. Tall vases 
that are not highly colored are ornamented 
in the same way. 





Domestic Recipes. 


Caxnnina SweET Corn.—The “ Oneida 
Community” preserves sweet corn by cut- 
ting the raw corn into tin cans; then fill 
with cold water even with the top of the 
corn; solder up the can, pricking a small 
hole in the cover; solder that also. Boil the 
cans and contents in boiling water two and 
a half hours; then with a hot iron open the 
small hole and let the gas blow out, after 
which solder up and boil again two and 4} 
half hours and set away for use. Peas, 
string beans and Lima beans can be put up 
in the same manner, and they certainly pay 
for the trouble of putting them yp. Every 
family should have a soldering apparatus, a8 
it would pay for itself in a short time, and 
save many trips to the tinners. 

Cur out this recipe for grape catsup, and 
try it when your grapes ripen. Any variely 
will make the catsup, and it wiil be nice, but 
the Catawba or tart grape is preferred to the 
Concord or Delaware: Let five pints of 
grapes simmer till they are so soft that you 
can rub all but the seeds through a colander 
with ease. After this is done, add two pints 
of brown sugar, one pint of vinegar, two 
tablespoonfuls each of all-spice, cloves and 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful and a half of 
mace, one of salt, and half a teaspoonful of 
red pepper. Put them all in a porcelail 
kettle, let them boil slowly till they are a 
thick as you like catsup to\be. The grape 
must first be picked from the stems, and be 
washed thoroughly, or they will be gritty, 
and the catsup be spoiled. 
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An Excellent Medicine, the best I ever 
wed. It goes right to the spot, and a single 
dose makes a new man of you. Thisis only 
— le of some of the strong expressions 
persons who have tried J. M. 


Frog 8 Anti-Billious Bitters for bay 


eadache, Constipation and Disease o 
river and Stomach. 25 cts. a paper; $1 
sbottle. W. E. Thornton, Baltimore and 
Harrison streets. 


— a mild werd to describe the 
nirchief to body and mind caused by habit- 
ual constipation. The regular use of Ayer’s 

ic Pills, in mild doses, will restore 
the torpid viscera to healthy activity. Try 
them and be cured. 














All agree that handsome hair is one 
of ober 8 indispensable elements. Ayer’s 
r maintains it in freshness, bright- 


4 “a juxuriance. 











Dura, Iowa, March 2, 1882. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me of the 
Inflammatory Rheumatism, after being 
troubled with the disease for eight years. 
W. M. Moors. 








Baltimore Markets—0Oct. 2. 


Live Stock— Cattle. Cattle were held rath- 
er more firmly than week, there being a consid- 

erable decrease in the offerings. Their average quali- 
ty was better, though the ba were perhaps not as 

~ those of last week. e quote: Very best on 

to-day, 5% @5X cts.; That generally rated first 

quality, 4@5 cts ; Medium or fair quality, Boe 
3X cts.; Ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows, 

cts.; Extreme Gok ots of prices, 3@5X cts.; Mest sales 

were from 3% 

Swine. mre is a considerable increase in the 
number of receipts over the previous week; but 
there does not seem to be more than equal to a — 
demand at prices fully equal to those rulin 
week, We quote rough sows and stags at Kot 
cts., and the better grades at 7@7% cts., and extra, 
1% cts, with a full number at the latter dgure. 

Bheep and Lambs—Trade is quite slow, the de- 
mand on the part of outsiders being light and the 
butchers buying sparingly. We JO ey butcher Shee 
at3@5 cts,; Lambs, 4@6 cts.; Stock Sheep at $20 
$3 50 per head, and Wethers, 4@4% cts. per 1b. 

Tobaceo.—Leaf—There is a brisk demand for 
Maryland for all grades at full prices. Common 
es also find buyers more freely than heretofore. 
equote : Maryland inferior and frosted, §1.50@2 50, 
. sound common, 00; do. good common, 
ooo - Middiing, 8 00; do. good fine 


ua countr 
do ground leaf, wet 0b. For Ohio 
of about 310 hhds., at full prices, for 
weet and heme consumption. We quote inferior 
to good common. 6; greenish and brown, 
7.50; medium to sw $7. 10; comm to | 
medium spangled $1010; fine spangled and yellow 
wGi6, ——— common $4@6; air-cured medium 


_Flown Ont moderate inquiry is reported | 
bers, end the market is quiet = 
aaty. we! $e as follows: Howard street an 





Western Super, 75; do. Extra, $3.75@4. 75 
do, family. TD an Mills Super. .CO@ 
$3.75; do. "bates . (Rio Brands) Extra, 
$5. Me inter | ye Patent, if 00; 
do, High Grade ie Family, $6.50; ond Grade Ex- 

$6.25; do, Third do. do., 56 00; Fine, ss 
ub e a — $8 75@4 00; Meal, per 


1. 
be gb the market for Southern Wheat is firm 
with a fair demand for choice samples. Good to 
choice sam Tor long from $1.08 to 1.12 for Fultz and 
$l. #1:10@1 15 Tor lon Common to tough parcels 


sell at 90 to $1. "Western Wheat ruled inactive 
and lower, satin uiez and The closing ine, 
pos bs > ~ Spot No, 2, Ey 07 K@1.08. 


081.085; 1 November, $i WK @ 110% 
bs Decennbee $l. Sa@r i 
Corn.—There ia a food a demand for Southern 
Corn and the market is firm, with light offering. 
Geod t» prime white sald at 66 cts. and warm 
yellow at 66 cts, Nothing is doing in Western Corn 
and the market is dull meek te a se Soe 
closing cts. for spo! c 
for Octo 554@ 


were: 594¢ 

% » 8X GHW pg = November and 65 

_ _— 

yar. is a liberal offering, but holders are 

eatenaee to force business, and the market is 
and steady, with only a m demand. 

€ quote Maryland and Pennsylvania at 4) cts.; 
mixed Western, 35@36% cts.; white do., 37(@39 cts. 

Rye.—There is a fair inquiry and the market is 
Se thee h quiet. Sales 450 busheis guod Pennsyl- 
and M landjat 63 cents. 

“Cotto. The demand is slow and uncer‘ain, and 
the market is dull and rather easy, though holders 
show no a to allow concessions, and no 
fresh b rted. We quote as follows: 
Midaling - sOx@I0 9 Jow middling at 104 cts., 

il good ordinary at 9X c 


“Provisioms:—The onl situation is quiet but 
rm. A fair local order trade is doing at unchanged 
~y Packed lots from store are quoted as follows: 
ik shoulder 7X cts. ; clear-rib sides, 7X cts, Bacon 
shoulders, 7% cts. clear-rib aos, * 8X cts. Hams— 
Suyar-cured, 15 X@I6X cts. Refin , in tierces, 
Wes Mess Porkh—New heavy, ns. 50 ¥ bbi. 
Butter.-—Trading is restrict the scarcity of 
choice table grades, and the seer quiet but firm, 
Medium and interior stock is ger ~ We quote 
choice New York State at ; fresh Western 
Choice at 18@20 cts, ; do. to to prime at 14@16 cts., 
near-by receipts at 16@20 cts. 
@S.—lresh ivts arrive Senta ona the market 
is tirm and higher under a brisk emand at 25@26 
Cts. per desen, the latter for fancy near-by. 








who are interested in 
Growing Crops 


PN 


should write us for our pamphlet on pure 


fertilizers. Aa A good fertilizer can be made 
at homefor about $ | 2 aton 
v'th POWELL’S PREPARED CHEMICALS. 
P-ferencesin Every State. 437 Agents wanted 
. Applywithreferences. 
BROWN CHEMICAL CO. 
+s, Manufacturers of .-- 
C | AM SB 
Powell’s Tip-Top Bone Fertilizer, 
Bone, Potash, Ammonia, &c. 


16 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MARYLAND STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 


NNUAL EXHIBITION 188, 


OCT. 30, 31, NOV. I, 2, 
PIMLICO COURSE, NEAR BALTIMORE, 


Entries in Implement and Miscellaneous Depart- 
ment close OCT. 1, 1883. Entries for Triais of Speed, 
OCT. 13. Entries for Live Stock, OCT. 20. For 
Premium Lists apply to 


J. D. FERGUSON, Secretary, 
58 North Charles street, Baltimore, Md. 











FOR FALL PLANTING |s725.° 


Fruit & Ornamental TREES. 
SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. 


Te t and most complete general stock in the 
U. &., including many P Choice Novelties. 


Apnese Catalogue mailed Free to all applicants. 


| BLLWANGER & BARRY ™*sztstore sree | 








SOUTH DOWNS 


Yearling and 2 Year 
Rams. 


A™= 20 Broeding Ewes from the Best Strains.of 
Henry Webb and Lord Washington for Sale by 

SAM. J. SHARPLESS, 
705 walnut St., Philadelphia. 


WM. L. BRADBURY, 


NASON, ORANGE COUNTY, VA. 


High Class Reg. Jersey Bulls. 


Duroc or Jersey Red and Small 
White Yorkshires. 


Hampshire-Downs, Cotswolds and 
Merinos. 


Houdans, Light rt Brahmas, Ply- 
mouth Rocks. ~~ 


My imported Hampshire-Downs combine early 
maturity with large carcass, are very hardy and 
litic ; best of nurses, good shearers of a fine m 
staple wool, that is always in demand. Ham 
bucks c on common ewes give size wi' 
maturity tothe lambs. ® 


IMPROVED WINTER OATS. 


Very choice thorough] ghly eleaned seed, ofa variety 
I have been growin improving for eight years. 
They are rust proof, very hardy and prolific, weigh 
33 to 40 Ibs, to the bushel, yield enormously. p ag 

bushel of of 32 1bs., $12 00 for 10 bushels, $1 
Bibs, b by mail, 30 cts. for sample by mai 
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pez C; BELLOGG & CO. have Pepe inatratons from Mr. 7.8. Cooper 


FALL SALE OF IMPORTED JERSEY CATTLE, 


October 10th « ald 11th, 1883, 


sR each ae at10 = A. M., at the RAILROAD STABLES, 64th Street, east of 2d Avenue, 
ah O by th Pav Bang Lo Sei maap being the 
e day of saie, . being 
‘ptr - fe 
wes NGROVE A oeun afew calves and a number of old cows, expressly »elected for the 


The CATALOGUE will be ready about October Ist, 1883, for which please send postal card to 


T. 8. COOPER, Linden Crove, Coopersburg, Pa. 
The following brief summary will give an ides of a part of its contents : 


BULLS. 
HAPPY CICERO and PRINCE, both yearlings, by Cicero, whose dams are well-bred and superb dairy cows. 


co AND HEIFERS. 
ARAGOSSA—Second pe over Se Kaien SS 8 ts OF eed cow class. Test, 15 Ibs. 2 oz, butter in 7 


severe inherited qu te 3d fb. Bo : oye, Laanlealpaak . 140, C., sie nian of Rex, the sire of Mr. Mess- 
os. xX was a son of the Regina 
pe A Tg, — lam tend inh Metra 
ts) over the n the Heifer 
1883 ; LANA, by at ey Martin’s and Trinit pwnd 1 i 
NON PAREIL. “aye years, oy Soe gga 2d, ay H. C., out of? the dam of 
a years. hy tae wf of Khedive, and sire o ve’s Primrose, $5,150; Oxford Kate, $3,550; 
Pilot’s Rose, eaorigens 400; “) Rinna $1,010; Dalsbow, ¢ 
aE. 4 A gy ter of Vertumnus out of a sister of Fancy Fan. 


da 
’ Sem’ with « test of oo Ay he ee te ane 0 Geman a Dee F 76. 
AUGEREZ EM, 6 years—Test, 15 lbs. 2 oz. butter in 7 days. Foundation stock. ¥ 
HIGHFIELD LASS, 3 cS etn 14 Ibs. ; oz. butter in 7 ith 2 fore ee Saturday, a }perwer). 


The list also co: ves of all the most popu 
HAPPY year’s erties on and sire of this year’s anepe cows-Eheen 4 yh 
ChTEWAYO. Five deughters, showiag superb udder Ls = pm 
KING—(son of Young Pr je daughters, very promis ing. 
eed Ss tek hee Te ters averaged $2,231 in the last May Sale)—Four daughters, exceedingly fine, 
w 0. 
SIR GEORGE—Four daughters, all good. 
CICERO—Ten danghters, likewise superior. 
There are also some very choice young thi y Count St. George, Lemon Peel, Perrot, Silver, O 
Pee] and Golden Cloud, and older ones by Lord nsfield, Farmer’s s Glory, Rollo, Dido, Badier Bo. Boy, be 


Brocq’s Prize, Nero, &c. 


ADDITIONAL ANIMALS. 


Since this advertisement was issued in its inal wt Mr, COOPER has decided to add to the Sale 

ogue the following list of VERY VAL’ — ANIMALS. The reason of this addition is the 

fact that he unfortunately lost on the voyage three superb animals of his late im » intended for the 
year and it is only his Gcemmination to maintain to the utmost the high quality has always character- 
zed his Sale offerings, that now induces him to more than replace the loss with animals of grester value, 

thet were intended to remain permanent fixtures in the Linden Grove Herd. These are: 

LADY OF KASSASSIN, 4 years, a ad one ee of Khedive, son of Coomassie. This cow will be 

remembered as one of the choicest ngs at the May Sale, wn after very spirited bidding, she was 

and, as published at the time, was re-purchased by Mr. a hgey + before the termination of 

the sale, ata liberal advance. = disinterested breeders as the best in-bred Coomassie 


sold for 


cow that has been imported. Como Lass, similarly bred, purchased oi Mr. Coo ra last spring, ue Am 
Prize over the Island at the $; Show, and advices just to hand report that a 39 e has again 
ed First Prize over the Island at the Jubilee Show. 
a1 years—a little cow, whose good qualities will speak for themselves—by Pedro, out of a 
double -Alphea-Edith cow, toge: _ with her sulid-colored Bull Calf GOLD PLATE, by the in-bred 
Coomassie-Carlo bull of Mountainsid 


THE SERVICE BULLS 

to whIch ee oove and Heifers are mainly in calf are Pedro, son of Eurotas (6 to 8 head); Black Prince of 

is by Black Prince of Hanover (son of Rioter 24) out of they ae m 2d, that tested 15 Ibs. butter 
in daye when 8 yeas od and is tull sister to Stoke Pogis 3d Se aoe hae of Same 
berts record is 24 Ibs. 13 oz. in 7 days, duri og.the last half of which sh gave at the rate of 
week ; also nine wry mbined ve for one week shew an average of yy ee = 
jus ; two a heeds 
Stoke a 
dam 


eetenari i cn 
with a test 4 by 17 Ibs. of wot patie spe at son oF pone and i 
favorite Island Bulls Lemon Peel and Pi 


A special effort has boon made b ay, Cooey to have cs imporation acade wt large «perce of 
et peter Waceetanl soe tested, as possible. In this od 


unlit ror ; derable numbers. Referring 


Sire will 


Ibs. 8 oz. 





past importations, and 
Galen > parchaccth: ne mam not that bu will accept 
jJarge numbers of the vear BEST FEMALES SHE 


afford an unusual ity to select 
‘From our perwood! Laspection of ¢ he Herd, accompanied by * ee Be pet 
ms ous peseeeel lneperaes Herd, accompanied by experienced success 
confident that its appearance fully claims. cessful judges, we are 


PETER c. “KELLOGG & CO., 107 John St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1928. 


SUMMER CLOTHING 


FOR MEN, YOUTHS AND BOYS. 


LARGEST VARIETY IN THE CITY o See fay IMITATION CHEVIOTINE 
ALPACA, NUNS’ CLOTH APY D DP SERGE SUITS 
LINEN MOHAIR "AND GLAS DUSTE RS. 


OUR CUSTOM HEPARIMENT 


Is Complete in its Assortment of Piece —— from which to order. ies and Prices to suit all 
Tastes. All Goods properly Shrunk before being made up. Samples and Prices sent free upon ap- 
plication. Ten per cent. discount = News to all Clergymen. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


165 and 167 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WE NOW OFFER FOR SALE 


PURE No. | PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Containing about 6 per cent. of AMMONIA and 45 per cent. BONE 
PHOSPHATE OF LIME. — 




















The Guano bas not been or in any manner manipulated. If pone. ‘oagee compare the above ir- 
ents with the app a) ferti ers offered for sale, we think th , <7 eee, Peruvian 
Guano the cheapest fertilizer din the strict sense of the word) in the market. rtf being ‘a natural | guano, the 
SP ct Beans ugh ote tcc wang operon at he SN) ie ieee tet shat 
f Acid jose a r ore 
net obtaining 8 full ton of Bone Phosphate. Peruvian G Guano is natura'ly in « form for the seed to at once 
derive nouris 


VOSS BROTHERS, 





60 S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE MD, 
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29:PERCHERONS, 


Just landed, and others coming, hold- 
img numerous Gold and Silver Medals 
recently won in France. Send for Cata- 
legue 


A. ROGY,. 
332 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 
Me ren ~~} 163 Baltimore St. 


YOUNG MEN. s222seue" 


APHY. 
te furnish | pazing 














7 
Witten Deheins 
a. For terms, 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE, Ann Arbor, Hick, 


| GUNS 


or aay KIND CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
Picking teens Revolvers, Ammunition, 
Tackle, sant, Seinen, Nets, Knives, 


ee ‘ated Hammocks, etc. 


weeny FREE, 


GREAT WESTERN Gl GUN WORKS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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THE POPPLEIN 


MEICATED PHOSPHATE C0. 


Manufacture,and have constantly in stock the following Popu- 
lar Brands of 


FERTILIZERS 


THE ACTIVE AMMONIATED BONE, 
THE MODEL AMMONIATED BONE, 
THE FAVORITE AMMONIATED 
SUPER PHOSPHATE, 
|THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE, 
ALKALINE BONE PHOSPHATE, 
SOLUBLE BONE PHOSPHATE; 
YARRA GUANO. 


eee 


Goods Compounded according to any special Formula desired 
on short Notice. 


























WARRANTED 6 YEARS. 


$15 | tex, $49,75 
25 STOPS, 


/ 


Sao? 
= 


ona ies, ai Remle, 

















All Goods Guaranteed. 
OFFICE: 128° W. Baltimore Street, 
(Under “ AMERICAN FARMER.”) 

Factory at Canton, Baltimore County. 
PIPE ORGANS s STOPS] ONLY Y¢ 49 75 
} marty F na eet set eae . 
Sesh FANS UVRIGIT PIPE EA 
REGULAR PRICE, $115.00 sis 
Sy oa Fane 
— basing Praceecs.“E ad “the Foliowing well the vom LGR and 
25 USEFUL STOPS AS FOLLOWS: 
1—Voix foie. —The sw pure, | of this Stop is “ Beatty's favorite.” 





4 roduced from This! ead 6 preneh Morn.—Imitates a full 
beyonc desert jon. ogc HESTRA and BRASS BAND. 
—Power a 2 Rox Sub-Bassa.—New ae ipeacen.- peat a full set of 
a original. THUNDE! NG TONES Golden Tou 
without in building 8— Dulcinna.— w ‘full set of Paris 
8-— Double ve Coupler.— | Reeds is drawn Dy this Stop. 
Doubles the . Cou x Humann, pgemnlans. which, 
ore. er right and the aid of a FAN WHEEL, imitates the 
—Piccolo.—Variety of music which cmAS OICE. 
cashes the Piccolo the most difficult and 0- Vox Jubliiante.—When used in 
a Stop to build in this O om junction with Stops Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 


—Saxaphone.—The beaugiful effect ' prals forth most delightful music. 


(7 11—Zolian. 12—Ciarionet. 1- CoBte, 14—Violina, a p-Orend 
Forte. 17—Melodia. 18—Bourdon. 19—Viol di Gamba. 2i—Grand Ex 
—— ee ee Ech 

a last 
above ten . drin 
with 


orchest: whispe: 
of harmony. Its MELODIOUS' TONES. ey ‘using the fall Organ, man 
Se inches Length, 46 inches; esha 

K(9)s ‘PARIS is AND G LDEN TONG nk REDS. asfollows tet, 
ve (5) Octave Set Golden Tongue Reeds; 2d ve (5) Full Set * * Reeds; 34, 
Sweet Voix Coleat of Three Full Octaves ; 4th, One (1) Full Octave Power: 
ful Manual] Boxed Sth, Two (2) Octaves, or one each of Piccolo and 

bined "Bet Soft Cello Reeds; 7th, Set Violina Reeds; 8th, 
Clarionet Reeds. Above Nine Sets of Reeds are original, 


nts. 
™M 1 of Keyboard, some p Stan t Case, with 
Receptaci +" r Book and she Sheet ge nd 


‘or 

of imme we Benet Gy 
1 Organ Knee Swell I ty which the I"dprina, he of this 
jotaras by use of the knee, without removing the 
yhoa 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—This Special Limited Offer is positive)y 

on and after the Men ised time has expired, and to secure the 
Price the following NOTICE must oes pe your rovder — 

Given under my nd and Seal, this 


October 1. 












My sole object is to have ft intro- 
4 im cicneae 
‘or 
EsENTS, and 
to offer first 
EMENT, 





}» it sen 
ANERIt AN. FARMER. 
with only $45.75 SerO00.25 CAS 
€! 


rogrether 
vy" % Mone: 
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it ful i — IL. hoy dn iy I pe Organs, 
¢ iy fu payment ‘or ee m 
ew St sista We >. Leas rit Fr 
ye from 3 late of you 
ittance, i ea car's welt 


lenda, w o order 
Sobtes Rebcnandneaa tsit Si 


Six ways 
2 Friends of on oan ow y Call their 
yours ma: re 
ment. from aes » mail this offer to them. can Co 
Ecip' me setani' the oale of these PO shall certainly 


Paes 
Scsexplred; Sus if you order 










your efforta, 
Py Atm no orders for this handsome executed for 2 than 
Sete oak 10) within ib dave, gu0S | olor thas date,qaib each. 


Ties cectedabore, 
TANUPACTULER, | DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


FIELD AND GARDEN SELDS 


Our stock of Seeds are new and true to name, em. 
bracing all the valuable varieties, and are from . 
most reliable growers only. Thankful for the com, 
mendation and increased patronage which have 
crowned our efforts to supply the best seed in the 
market, we will strive to aeerit confidence, 


FERTILIZERS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER’S ANIMAL BONE 
PHOSPHATE. A high grade Paesninite, &@ com 
ple‘e fertilizer, rate Fee good res' 

GRIFFITH & TURNER’S ALE ALINE PLANT 
FOOD. Prepared with special adaptation to the 
growth of Corn, Potatoes, qeoaeee and Vegetable 
requiring Fertilizer rich in Pota 

RIFFITH & TURNER’S PURE RAW BONE, 


HARVESTING MACHINERY, 


McCORMICK’S TWINE BINDER. 
McCORMICK’S IMPERIAL REAPER, 
McCORMICK’S DAISY SINGLE eae 
McCORMICK’S IRON MOWER. 


HORSE RAKES. 


Both Hand and Self-Dump. 
THE DOCTOR BAILEY CUTTER 


For Hay, Straw and Fodder. 


In Sizes Suited for Hand or Power. 


Oliver Chilled Plows 


run lighter, are more easily yet te es do better 
work than any other plo 


Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Cultivators. 
Corn Drags. Cahoon Seed Sowers. 
Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 

Hagerstown Grain Drills. Monarch Grain Drills. 
Farmer’s Friend Grain Drill. 

The Victor Horse Rake. 
The Hagerstown Horse Rake. 





Bullard’s Hay Tedder. Foust’s Hay Loader, 
American Hay Elevator. 

Double Harpoon Hay Fork. Grain Faas, 
Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 

Corn Shellers. Cider Mills. 
Farmer’s wey & _ Planters 

Keystone Corn Dr my tte 

Hay. Straw and Fodder Cutters. Butter Workers. 
Stoddard Churns. Davis Swing Churns. 
Fountain Pump. Cucumber Pumps. 


*s Cabinet Creame 
alvanized Steel Fence Wire, cheap, durable 
and easily put up. 


“REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


Masele 
Patent 


GRIFFITH & TURNER. 


DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, | 
Biiious Attacks, Headache, Cos- 
tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 

ARE DECIDEDLY THE MOST POTENT REMEDY 
THAT CAN BE DBED. 


It is not an intoxicating beverage. and certain! 
would never be used as a pleasant substitute for al- 
coholic stimulents, but it is truly a valuable F 
Medicine, which has been used for many years uy 
large numbers of our citizens with the most unfai 
ing success in all the above complaints, Try it. 

25 Cents a Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
Wh. E. THORNTON, Proprictor, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 














Strawberry Plants, 


~coo 


WENTY new varieties of the best Bidwell, 
Manchester, Mt. Vernon, Big Bob, Kentucky; 
Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, Sharples, 
Miner’s Prolific, Duchess, Wilson, Downing, Mot 
arch, &c, Also CONCORD GRAPES and RAS? 
BERRY PLANTS, Gregg, Cuthbert, Brandywine, 
&c. Prices low. Send for descriptive catalogue 
Also, EGGS of Plymouth Rock Fowls, from firs 
class steck , $1.50 per thirteen. 


Rr. 3S. COLE, 








Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
HARMANS, A. A. CO., MD. 
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OXFORD-DOWNS. 


Fra a "9 ee oes Gextiimax, 2 Pascdper. 
e@ press 0 e coun nera. 
based, in January last, of T. 8. Ghaner, Nis coe 
tre hock st Importe gee ny by the 
ra’ ‘Winnin Tram 0: v 
est des at Freelend Inte: nit this Rock 


“The 
for etes own breeding, MeO ok 
the finest ewes from the flocks of Messrs. eh 
and George Street, considered to be the 
foremost of Engtish Seocdera They are 2 uniform, 
handsome lot, carrying la a clans and compact 
fleeces. Mr says of : “The best [ ever 
imported, and the finest flock int the country.” 
m. have now for sale superb lambs, most of them 
ported in dam, sired by Royal Liverpool, three 
ye ay atthe aus Show—Ear! of Oxford, first at 
al 1882~—Hobbs' Wallis No. 7,and Lord 
Derby. A few sired a: is country by imported 
Rothram, Albert of Linden and a son of Street’s 
Perfection. "3 with each lamb. 
GOLDSBOROUGH 
__“Benborsagh, » Easton P. O., Talbot Co., Md. 


wmM. FRASER, 


Landscape Gardener 
and Florist, 


STORE, 277 E Baltimore Street; GREEN- 
HOUSE, Belair Avenue, eppesite Schuetzen 
Park. 


County seats laid out, Gardens planted and kept in 
order by the year. Plans and Estimates fur- 
nished on application. Plants Trees and Shrubs at 
the lowest rates. Asa guarantee of good work we 
refer to our record for the past 10 years as Superin- 
tendent of Patterson Park. 

















ANIMAL PORTRAITURE 


AND FINE 


Landscape Photography 


Photographs of Country Residences and Grounds. 
Interiors, etc., executed in a skillful and artistic 
manner. Family Groups taken at their homes. Par- 
ticular attention given to ofa “Daguerrec merchan- 
dise for drummers’ use. meoene ypes, etc., 
co ~_ and enlarged toany s 

Photographs of Live Breck, are all made by the 
New Instantaneous Process. Satisfaction assured. 

Specimens of my productions can be seen at the 
office of the American Farmer, All letters of in- 
quiry cheerfully answered. 


Cc. 0. BROWN, 
205 EAST MONUMENT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
I have also a limited number of choice LIGHT 


BRAHMA EGGS at $300 for 13—from prize stock 
at last Baltimore Show. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 


One Imported Show Boar; One 
Yearling Boar; Five Boar Pigs, 

6 to 8 months old; Five Sow 
Pigs, 6 to 8 months old; 
Four Sow Pigs in Far- 
row. 

Cvuld spare one or two Imported Sows. 
ari, bere Peet Tee ee eaten | 


and American Herds and the best of my own b: 
ing for several years. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 


Bel Air, Maryland 








G. We Ww. LEHMANN, Ph. D. W. MAGER, 
Chemiet of 

“Salto. Copper Works. Fertiliser Control Station 
LEHMANN & MAGER, 


HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NALYSES of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, 
Chemical Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver (by 
fire process), Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc, Clays, 
Coal, Limestone and other minerals. Water for steam, 
manufactvring and household use. Mineral waters 
and various products of art. Terms moderate, 











Wirginia Lands. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va., 


We offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of 
Restore Virginia. 





Catalogues sent n application. 








University of the State of New York, 


AMERICAN ‘VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The Regular Course of Lectures commences in Oc- 
tober each year. Circular and information can be 
bad on application to A, LIAUTARD, M. D. V.5&., 


—FRUIT TREES, — 
CLAIRMONT AND FURLEY HALL NURSERIES, 
Established 1828. 300 Acres im Trees. 


Our Fruit and Sraamenteh Trees are unusually fine this season, including A: a Peaches, i Cher- 


ries, Plums, Nectarines, etc., Grape Vines, Black berries, 
berries, Steawberring Areata Handsome lot Jot of all the variotiep of 1 of Shade cade al Dae Orna- 
mental erat mens Geed 

PEACH TRt stock naeek ot the finest well-tested varieties 


fruiting trees, Ry CHAIR’S HOlGE Pe Pooch now considered to be the alin descr! and finest = Merge poly = oy ah ta yal 
low o 2 peaches, fully eight (8) days later than Smock. A lithogrs description and origin of the 
Chair’s Choice sent free on application. To parties planting iargely * we ry will deal very liberally. Personal 


inspection of our nursery desired. Address 
WILLIAM CORSE & SONS 


Post Office Box 408. BALTIMORE, MD. 


BURNSIDE PARK HERD, 


SAM’L M. SHOEMAKER, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


MW. G. ELLZEY, WM. D., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown ‘heep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. 

Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. Some fine Horses now for sale. 


A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE““RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, & 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 W. vent Sh otha sstee aera near Calvert, Balto. 
EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 
DENTON, CAROLINE CoO., MD. 


PRICE LIST WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


very fine stock of APPLE TREES, of such kinds as are suited to the soil and climate of 
A Maryland and V ja. Peach Trees, sen, Cherry, , Se ee and Ni e Trees. A 




















ESTABLISHED) (1811.) 








and su lot of Wild Goose and other Plum stock of Grape-V embracing 
40 kinds, at very low prices. Shade and Ornamental Trees. An a complete assortment of carefully 
grown nursery stock, at prices as low as a reliabie and good article can be grown. 


wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


J. w. KERR, Proprictor, _ 


GROUP, J ASTHMA, E BRONCHITIS. 
‘IPH cases out of ten. e fre loan, and wl aoe 
sent free by nail. Don't delay a moment. Prevention ig 
better than cure. 1. 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


‘Maivin B. Shurtsz. 














John H. Buxton. 


iclpse Wind Engine! 


Victorious at the 4 World’s Fairs. Has taken 7 Gold, 6 Silver 
and 2 Bronze Medals, and 180 First Premiums. 


Railroads of the United States and Canadas put in ep oe: acres than all others 
The Railroads o pat ayesee 





ttogether. We export more than all others comb as acheap Mill 
Bat cathe best mill in the world. For Jast six years I have Be 2 pee nn a cent for a 
auy of my mills that I oy ene up, and have replaced several others ae the poh get 
18 sizes, from 84 to 60 feet in diameter, from 2-man_to 40-horse ine aco ing 
from wells, springs, det ivers,etc. Alsohave POWER MIL lion grain, shelling 
corn, sawing wood, cut vag etc. I furnish mills separate. < MH ‘will oon con do whole jot, 
including tower, amps, pip etc., plain or ornamental, and will guarantee to eee satisfaction, 


and refer to the thousands oa up, as to how they 





Nonpareil Farm and Feed Mill 


FOR CRINDING CORN, BONES, &c. 


WYCKOFF PATENT WATER PIPE. 


tt ‘ht cities as Water Mains, and is the chea for Farmers on long runs of p 
ee rere cath from Hydraulic Rams, Water Wheels and Wind Millsete. Send for Circulars 


ADDRESS 


JOHN H. BUXTON & CO. 
Nos. 19, 21 and 23 E. Pratt Street, : 
BALTIMORE. MD. 





for 





Dean of the Faculty, 





Northern and 1 
Foxis Maitroads on the West, Worth west and South- 


west to 
PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI 
- LOvISVI ILLE, } INDIANAPO: 


CHICAGC, ST. T LOUI6, and 
OTHER PROMINENT PUN 


Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and Fred- 
ericksburg Railways on the South tu 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
and all points inthe 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 


The oat: All Bail Line with ne Om- 
nibus Transfer at Washington. 


Northern Central, and Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
ways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPOR 
ELMIRA, WATKINS GLENN, 


ROCHE&TER, ERI 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


for and checked at hotels and 
private fridencee mee de to destination. Sleeping 


80. ation ven a 


N.E. Cor. B Baltimore and Calvert Sts., 
At Depot N. C. Railway, 


At Union Depot, Charles St., Station, 

And Pennsylvania Ave. Station, 

CHAS. E. PUGH, J.B, WOOD, 
General Manager. 


S*Penne. & BO. 
WM. F. & GEO. A. HAYS. 


VALLEY STOCK FARMS, Churchville, Md. 


Me cite OF SHORT mORN NTS as 
SHIRE SWINE and G. 

have for sale a few Heltore s | Telfer Calves, ‘tres 

four to foun. months old. a some extra fine 


and Sows old enough to breed, Order 
Coste Sean at pron aed = time, stock guaran as mted, 
correspondence and personal examination in 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION 


R. 

















POURTEEN SIZES POR HAND USE. 


Weighing from. 21 to 51 Ibs, 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 





Graham, Emlen & Passmore, 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 


631 MAREET ST.. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








gs a ~ = ex J a Graduate and A. M., of Prince- 
ion as TEACHER in a Public or 
Private “School 


Five of his pupils having, i 
ithout attention, ‘peared aving, in three 
me Daeg 


‘ul 
different none 
eraminat afford the best proof of is yuslificetions.” 
ALBERT E ACWORTH. 
Russum, Md., Jane 2d, °83. 


Mt. Vernon /nstitute. 


Boarding and ome School for 
Girls... o. ss (VERNON PLACE, 
timeore, Md. 











i ot and Beautiful Location. Mrs, M. J. 
Practically. taught. 
a 28d School a will vit bogfs Bletenbe Bist, 1883 


PURE BRED RAMS 


RAM LAMBS. 


hi of Breeds pr eple by Frank saetod. 
weet Growers’ ponent Ray sradomerilic, 

















The Hannah M Academy for G ° 
Noted for healthfuiness,¢ thorough cg Bee ager — 
fal beg Bao refining in in: fluences of « Christian 


home- The next term will begin SEPTEMBER 
19th. REV. ARTHUR J, RICH, A, M., M. D., Rec- 


» ” 


COTSWOLDS. 


FEW PURE BRED EWES AND LAMBS AT 
REASONABLE RATES, 


. Address, A. M. COURTENAY, 











Royal Oak, P. O., Maryland. 
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FRANKLIN DAVIS = ___ EDW. H, BISSELL. 
BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 
FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in 
Orchards. 100 Acres in Smal! Fruits. 


E offer to our customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 
GRAP &c., ali the standard sorts. Also the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

SHRU ROS &c. Wholesale and Retail. ‘Io dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the 
best ties for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


Omice Cor, Baltimore - yo o_ BALTIMORE, ™D 
NURSERIES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE undersigned offers a fine stock of the following: New Pears, New Peaches, New Cherries, New 
Grapes, New Strawberries, &c,, Frnit Trees of all kinds. 

An ve stock, viz: Piums, Cherries, Apricots, Apples, suitabJe to the South, &c. Grape Vines, 
Strawberries, Raspberries, &c., new sorts Evergreens, New Ornamental Trees, New Shrubs, &c., Small 
sizes, suitable for Nurserymen, as well as large stock in great veaiety. 

DUTCH BULBS— e iempertetions direct from the leading Te in Holland. First quality Bulbs, 
Hyeee onal Tulips, &c. New and rare Greenhouse Piants, Winter Blooming Plants. 

NE —Bennett’s Hybrid Tea, Queen of Bedders, New French and English Roses, &c. 

OG-Evers thing at low rates. Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


THE SUPERIOR GRAIN DRILL 


Greatly Improved for the Season of 1883. 



































Nochange of f 


Simple, 
Gears. Strong, 
No bunching Durable. 


of the Grain. 





’ 


The ‘‘SUPERIOR” will be furnished this Season with the “MARK’S FERTILIZER FORCE as 
pay hn pow 4 OLD RELIABLE FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. The “SUPERIOR ” is now offered to the 
pu ‘ 


A Force Feed Grain Sower, A Force Feed Grass-Seed Sower, 
and A Force Feed Fertilizer Attachment. 


And, from the tation it has so justly earned, it is fully entitled to the name of “SUPERIOR.” Send 

for Circuiar and Price List. We also have the Stover Corn and Cob Mill, rhe only Geared Sweep Mill ir the 

ml Ser er and Wine Milland Agricultural Implements generally. Send for descriptive 
rcu 


J.C. DURBOROW &CoO., 
35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES. 


10.000 first-class 2 and 3 year old APPLE TREES, 
in ——— eee largely Smith, Cider and Ben 
Davis, at $13 . 

50.000 PEACH TREES, 4 to 6 feet, $50 a 1,000. 

100.000 Extra strong 1 and 2 year oid ASPARAGUS 

All the best STRAWBERRY PLANTS, new and 
old popular varieties, Manchester, Nigh’s Superb, 
James Vick, Tender, Big Bob, etc., etc. 

Large Stock Shade and Ornamental Trees. Send 
for gp a Ss. E. ROGERS & SON, Mt 
Holly, N. J. 


























































Gould’s Razor-Bige Butcher Knives 


RE Refined, Solidified and Tem an entire- 
NeW PROCESS. Rvery Rolle lo wronsned t0 
hittle Hard-seasoned Hickory and retain an Edge 
that will take a hair or shave a man’s beard with as 
much ease as a Rasor. Every Kaife is 
Warranted to Rive entire Satisfaction, or the money 

positi 


Knife sont by tail Post pelt) for $1 ‘Wendreds of 
Testi d with Schelene, Price List, ete., free 


AGENTS WANTED. Address, 
4. H. GOULD, 
Atwater, Ohio. 









SRE nn 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE BONE DUST AND DISSOLVED PURE RAW BONE 


Store, No. 71 SMITH’S WH’F. Factory, WASHINGTON ROAD. 


Also Agents for the Sale of 


ROSENDALE, ROUND TOP AND PORTLAND CEMENTS, 
TO WHEAT GROWERS! 





The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of Fertilizers in this city, and ORIGINATOR: 


in 1858 of the Formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” & AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE, 


So well and favorably known by the cultiral public, relying upon his ex 
reputation hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these Fertilizers, as manu- 
factured by him, continues to offer them to the Farmers and Planters of 
Maryland and 7 eae, wie the assurance that the high standard 
. quality of each will be maintained as heretofore. 


For growing Wheat, it is the universal opinion of the farmers of Maryland and Virginia, after 
over twenty years experience in the use of these FERT! LIZERS, that. an application of 100 pounds 
is equal in its effects to 0 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 3 per cent, 
cheaper. 

With my present advantages and superior facilities for manufacturing, I challenge competi- 
tion with any Fertilizer sold in the United,States, in Qualijy, Mechanical Condition and Price 


By strictly adhering to my Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated materia!s, and 
superintending in person their manufacture—as for the past TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


UNIFORM QUALITY IS GUARANTEED, 


s@” Farmers, to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, should sce 
that every Bag is branded as above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS. 


J. GQ. A. BOLLOWAY, 
10.7 McELDERRY’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD. _ 


SEED WHEAT! 


A oT 

former with the cualite ota Pee tatters eo pining 
| eres fe a Re eo rg 
MARTIN AMBER 2:.:s22 388? SRE THREE TIMES 4 Pome 
Also purestrains of Velvet Ff 83 per bashed 


Chaff, Clawson, Fultz, Led Mediterranean, etc. $2 to 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 23¢50"%" 


CHICACO, ILL. 


The most extensive Seed Growersin America, Founded 1784. Drop usa Postal Card 
for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, PHILADELPHIA, 
By return mail. Full’ Description. 


Moody’s New Tailor System of HOLSTEINS. 


Dress Cetting. MOODY & (0., Cin., O. T% very fine tered BULL CALVES for sale. 
Geren & = 0b out o superior stock. 


G. N, Saegmutlier, Washington, D.C. 


SEDGWICK WA FENCE 
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, : it too well to show na or self. m gates also p- 

up. Address for Grealer ned jotanion £ Western est al "iron fenpen. Boat re 

and Southern storehouses and Agents. ont, uger. ‘or prices and oe 
P.K, DEDERIOK & CO, Albany, N.Y, | paper, BEDGWIOK BROS. Mas?'re, Richmond, 
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 @EORGE PAGE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 








PAGE’S PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 
oan CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, GRIST MILLS, SHAFTING AND PULLEYS. 
B. RENSON’S TRACTION ENGINE AND PLOWS, will 
rate St 10 acres per hour and at less than 25 cts, per acre. NICHOLS, SHEPERD 
&C0. VIBRATOR THRESHING MACHINES. Send for Catalogue and Price 


PAGE’S PATENT PORT- 
low land at the 





List. 








THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 








White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and. Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 








MAKERS OF 


FINE JERSEY BUTTER. 


Ricuanp Goopman _" sh Lenox, Mass. 

A. W, CHEEvesr, ry the . NV. BE. Farmer 

J, Mi.ton Macks, Pres, Am. Jersey Cattie Club. 
Henny Stewart, Dairy Ed. Am. Agriculturist, 
Epwarp Buanetr, Deerfoot Farm, Southborc. 


All Use and Recommend 





THE FERCUSON 
BUREAU CREAMERY. 
Especially adapted for fine Jersey Dairies. 


It develo the finest flavor and color, The butter 
the best grain, and aeoeing quality. 
it makes the most bu ses the least ice, and 
Saves the most labor, 
~ ny have discarded deep setters and adopted 


DON'T. BUY ANY CANS, PANS OR CREAMER, 
or send ei milk to the factory, until you have ‘ont 
for our large illustrated circulars and price lists 


THE FURGUSON M’F’G. CO. Burlington 
Vermont. 








fig ™ARYLAND D AGRICULTURAL 
OLLEGE, 


Situated in a beautiful and healthy locality, eight 
miles from Washington, D. C., on Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. The instruction embraces a Sulb 
te Course, including Sctentifie and Practical 
Agriculture, with a full corps of professors. Terms 
the course of nine months, commencing 20th 
mber, including board, tuition, fuel, lights and 
Washing, $200, 


Boasts or Trustees.—Governor William T. 
Hamilton, president ; Hon. Geo. H. Williams, Presi- 
dent of the Senate; Hon. Otis Keilholts, Speaker 
of the House; Hon. ©. 4. . Gwinn, Attorney Gene- 

; Hon. Barnes Compton, State ‘Treasurer; Hon. 
Thomas J. Keating, State Comptroller; Hon. George 

* , U. 8. Commissioner of Agriculture ; Allen 


+» Hon. Ezra Whitman, Hon. John Car- 
wi Wals » F. Carroll Goldsborough, Esq., Hon. 
ilmot Johnson. 


For full Particulars send for Catalogue, Postoffice 
add . J, SMITH, President, College Station, 
Prince maa County, Md, 





PEACH TREES. 


Ww. aoe yeopeved to make low rates on 
for Fall e, THOSE WANTING 
es A WILL ae CORRESPOND Ay: US. 


have BARTLETT and KIEFF 
CHAMPION and ORANGE QUINCE, REED ners 
APPLE and CHERRY TREES, and SMALL 


FRUITS in great variety. 
DAVID BAIRD & SON, 


Manalapan, N. J. 


Jersey Red Pigs 


From largest herd South bee took Eight Prem- 
i and great swee es as finest herd 

in Virginia at Pode area 188182. This hog is 
free from diseese, a natural grazier, prolific and early 
to mature, and {n the Western markets brings a 
higher price than any other breed. 


T. LOVELOCK, Gordonsville, Va. 


Cotswold Sheep For fale 


Thoroughbred Yearling Rams and Ram Lambs, 
sired by imported “Baron Thame,” of 23 Ib. fleece; 
Baron Gillet and other fine rams; also ewes, to be 
bred the coming season, at reasonable prices. 


EDWARD C. LEGG, 


KENT ISLAND, MD. 


MARTIN AMBER WHEAT, 


This new variety hes again proven its su sapstlasiy 
over older varieties by its enormous yield 

quality of Grain and Fiour, and the fast, that with 
ordinary cuitivation it va uires X Bushels of 
Seed te produce TWEN ¥-FIVE to > ae. 
Bushels per acre, Price, by Express, 1 peck 

4 bushei $3 Loe, x x bushel, énou Ph for 1 acre, ‘0, 
1 bushel $5 00. yreedd 2 cts, 3 lbs. 

The MARTIN AMBER WHEAT originated 

in this locality, and I permet my seed pure. =D 
scriptive circular FREE. A 


dress, 
7.1. DILLON, *sxtouacoee se" 
Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 

GitprorLy pure and reliable. Many imitations. 
hg oF ET EL 
ne bear } brands, ees 

Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 


























EEPS IN STOCK AND FURNISHES TOORDER: Window Sashes; Doors, Blinds, Mould Brark: 
ets; Hand Rail » Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, Barge Boards. Window Caps, Dc 
Church Wor "Blinds, Hin; Builcers’ Hardware, Wood Man Window Frames, Frames 
Oil, Putty, Glass, Lumber, ber, Brews, Li me, Sask Weights, Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 
Bost Work at Lowest Prices. 


JOSHUA THOMAS & BRO. 


STEAM 


Pieultural and Mal Machinery 


aE 


Pews 
Paints, 
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r 





——— : Best, Cheapest, 
. ul 
fu ned : é and most 
a = 35 _ Economical En- 
H&S | Ex 
Os 'e" gine in the 
os 
os : eed Market. 
a ae ” 


STEVENS’ ENGINE AND THRESHER, 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


| A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 


wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 
al 


Union Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Cireular Saw Mills 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Champion Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 


* Exigcs 00¢ Deserigtive Choniaeace spptertien, pat correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 
my 
* OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


aro. SS Light St., Baltimore, zd. 
GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


RE prepared, with care, from medical plants; are coated with sug that th 
A a child id and upon the the most delicate 4 te stomach are intenden 47 ial} a4 Lo ade w —- pe y iver, 
thereb diseases as VENESS, HEADACHE, PARA ALY sis, sis, DysPabsta, CO 1A, CO 
JAUN an 23 of a bilious origin. No better lence can be fuvor of these Fant 
~~ the ver v fact ay ee pe A rma yt are secre to family sayeltiabe thie « they 4 using them in their 
Caan e appe e following from one inent physic 
1 LAND, June 26, 1859.— Dr. Gil the formula of 




















our most prom 
OA ? After carefully examining the formula 
I feel it werd the to say that the combination is certainly perf ect anh combetale 
wy eg Ee tay sucks to be used in d: ofa pilicas orisha I shall tak 
a4 y patients but the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J. 
raph thy ates 


the aly remedies 
7M WISTAR, MD. 
‘€ Co.—Gents : Please send by wore ies 


WESTON, W. V 
dozen Gilpin’s’ Are Liver accounts from them, 
believe the day is not far distant —— they will aed all others. tags 7 have used them, - 


We could fill se etc., prominent men throughout country, but 
prefer to let the Pills in th the future, as tey have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit nguten thet 
wn their from generation to generation. 


wherever 
keepers throughout the United : Pere gah or 





63 8 GAY STREET. 


GIL VEGETABLE) LIVER bilLs are sold by all 
States and Canadas. 
Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 
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bl true” kn Sue Phot 
“Bos” Ammoniated sega 
“GRAIN GENERATOR.” ~ 


DISSOLVED 5S. C. PHOSPHATE, 


'2 to 1S Per Cent. available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


We have in steck a full lime of the above goods 


Wi. DAVISON & CO. 9 ¥.,Lompazo srazer, 








> — 


SLIN GLUFF & CO. 


B lier wi'Fayete o..} BALTIMORE. { pox 
Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We off to the trade the following WELL-KNOWN RRANSS OF GOODS, which w 
are now offering e oe tulip ve the 4 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLINGLUFFS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASh, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 


Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


WORKS, 


Leadenhall §t, 








To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated Also, 


SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 





Fate wo cl SORPIEN NIINND OO Pee Oe ee re ee ae 














BALTIMORE. 
MY CONTRACT 


of Rove rom rs’ standing with Messrs. Price & 
Jenks, of Colorado, having expirea by limitation 
lam now enabled’ to offer Hereford Cattle to 
breeders of this and adjoining States. 
Eeoties wanting BULL CALVES should apply 
early. 
WM, HENRY DeCOURCY, 


May 18, 1883. - See Md, 











HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 
Rochester,N.Y. & Chicago,IL 
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QFORT 


PIAN 
Tone, touch, Workmanship and Dara. 


Nos. 204 writ 206 West! Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Ayrevey N. Y. 





For Sale---Fertilizers. 


500 TONS HAIR MANURE, 


Genuine Plant Food, the best and cheapest fertilizer 
in the market, at @4 PER TON in bulk, at our Hair 
Factory, Frederick Road, Baltimore, 


WILLIAM WILKINS & CO, 
— Went Pratt Street. 








WM. STUART SYMINGTON. 





THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros. & Co, 


Office, N.E. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


$@- Each grade of these fertilizers is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what is most needed by the partienlar soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 
represented. 


SYMINGTON BROS. & CO,, Manufacturing Chemists, 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


| SBA. Wale avane a e 


a 


a ae ————— 





SITUATED OF Ta nTABSEH im, tt Suu ANNE sn Cl. 


The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 
supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rastn, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


. 
Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. — 





Peruvian Guan 





HIGH tH RID RUN su 


Direct from PABELLON DE PICA, the richest 
porte of Ben, cme 9% to 10 cent. of 
monia, also from 


BOS’ dep 
Strata Mo por cont. of Ammonis, hia 
Wharf. 
J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


rest Potato Digging! 
| The Mach ip Pole 
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cunt Mention this paper. 


| och Manating Co, 63 Ranh S.C 


ESTABLISHED 18387. 

















R. J. Baxen. R, J. Hotiinesworts, 





SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, PURE NITRATE SODA 


R. J. BAKER & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. PURE DISSOLVE) 
RAW BONE. PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. STAG 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR 
TOBACCO. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 








ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 











te Postal Card for Free lilustrated Cir 
Address ' 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &€,, 





Office, 36 & 38 8S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 











